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LITERATUR. 


AN OLD AUTUMN DAY. 
BY THOMAS IRWIX. 


' Grey and grand the castle’s tower 
Looks along the hazy seas ; 
Antamn goldens stream and bower, 
Autama —— every breeze : 
Branchy oaks and solemn larches 
Round the ns weave their shade ; 
While beneath their es mer arches 
Wander curléd page maid ; 
By the fountain oor are pacing, 
Some beside the mossy urn, 
Scarlet sash and plume of ebon 
Waver at each windy turn : 
Bat hark! anigh a mingled cry 
Of fear and ay echoing ; 
To and fro the figures go 
Through the bending branches, lo! 
Through the shedow, through the glow 
Sways the silken swing. 





On a glassy mound, o’ershaden 
By the mulberry on the lawn, 
Matron mild and bloomy maiden 
In a circle sweet have drawn ; 
Circle sweet of fairest faces 
Round the old dwarf brown and calm, 
Who with crooked finger traces 
Fortunes on each milky palm ; 
Small hands tremble in bis seizure, 
Foreheads glow with bright surmise, 
As be scans each vein of azure 
With his sorcerous raven eyes ; 
But all heedlees of the weather 
Changeful destiny may bring, 
With their hearts and faces glowing, 
Sash and golden ringlets flowing 
Yonder youth and maid together 
Ply the silken swing. 


Now the air is warm and still, 
And the hay dries in the meadow ; 
Silently the distant bill 
Is mapled o’er with autamn shadow ; 
Round the misty seaward ridges 
Whitely sails the lazy gull ; 
Sheep stand by the sultry hedges, 
Panting with their weight of wool ; 
While through the yellow-grainéd lea 
Walks the harvest boy with cheek 
Raddy as the apple-streak, 
Hark! he winds his noisy creek,— 
Click-click-a-click, click-click-a-click. 
Hark ! he winds his noisy creek, 
And a yo-ho-ho! shouts he. 
Still the dwarf with fioger quaintly 
Many a tale of fortune weaves ; 
Still the maiden and her lover 
Swing beneath the sycamore cover, 
That around them marmurs gently, 
Pleased through all its leaves, 
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HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS.* 


Few readers of this magazine probably know anything about “ Mys- 
ties ;”’ know even what the term means; but as it is plainly connected 
with the adjective “‘ mystical” they probably suppose it to denote some 
sort of vague, dreamy, sentimental, and therefore useless and undesirable, 

mage. Nor can we blame them if they do eo; for mysticism isa 
rm of thought and feeling now all but extinct in England. There are 
probably not ten thorough mystics among all our millions; the mystic 
philosophers are very little read by our scholars, and read not for bat in 
spite of their mysticism ; and our popular theology has so completely rid 
itself of any mystic elements, that our divines look with atter disfavour 
upon it, use the word always as a term of opprobrium, and interpret the 
mystic expressions in our liturgy—which mostly occur in the Collects— 
according to the philosophy of Locke, really ignorant, it would seem, that 
| were written by Platonist mystics. 
edo not blame them, either, save in as far as teachers of men are 
blameworthy for being ignorant of any form of thought which has ever 
had a living hold upon good and earnest men, and may therefore take 
hold of them again. But the English are not a mystic people, any more 
' than the old Romans were; their habit of mind, their destiny in the 
world, are like those of the Romans, altogether practical ; and who can 
be surprised if they do not think about what they are not called upon to 
think about ? 

Nevertheless, it is quite a mistake to suppose that mysticism is by its 
own nature unpractical. The greatest and most prosperous races of an- 
tiquity—the Egyptians, Babylonians, Hindoos, Greeks—had the mystic 
element as strong and living in them as the Germans have now ; and 
certainly we cannot call them unpractical peoples. They fell and came 
to ruin—as the Germans seem but too likely to do—when their mysticism 

¢ unpractical : but their thought remained, to be translated into 
area by sounder-hearted races than themselves. Rome learat from 
reece, and did, in some confused imperfect way, that which Greece only 
med ; just as future nations may act hereafter, nobly and usefully, on 
the traths which Germans discover, only to pot in a book and smoke 
over. For they are terribly practical people, 
dents and devotees as they may seem. They go, or seem to go, down to 
the roots of things, in a way; and lay foundations on which—-be they 
sound or unsound—those who come after them cannot choose but build, 
as we are buildiag now. For our forefathers were mystics for genera- 
tions ; they were mystics in the forests of Germany and in the dales of 
ale wa i they were mquine in he ee eae and “¥ universities of the mid- 
; hey were mystics, all the deepest and noblest mind 
during the Elizabethan era. ’ — 
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Even now the few mystic writers of this island are exercising more in- 
fluence on thought than any other men, for good or for evil. Coleridge 
nox bave changed the minds, and with them the acts, of 
thousands ; and when they are accused of having originated, unknowingly, 
the whole “Tractarian’’ movement, those who have watched English 
thought carefally can only auswer, that on the confession of the elder 
Tractarians themselves, the allegation is true : but that they originated a 
dogen other “ movements” beside in the most opposite directions, and that 
free-thinking Emersonians will be as ready as Romish perverts and good 
plain English churchmen to confess that the critical point of their life 
was determined by the writings of the fakeer of Highgate. At this very 
time, too, the only real mystic of any genius who is writing and teaching 
is exercising more practical 
the minds of thousands of men and women, than all the other teachers of 
Eogland put together ; and has set rolling a ball which may in the next 
half century gather into an avalanche, ps utterly different in form, 
material, direction, from all which he . rey 

So much for mystics being unpractical. If we look faithfully into the 
meaning of their name, we ehall see why, for good or for evil, they cannot 
be unpractical ; why they, let them be the most self-absorbed of recluses, 
are the very men who sow the seeds of great schools, great national and 
political movements, even t religions. 

A mystic—according to the Greek etymology—should signify one who 
is initiated into mysteries: one whose eyes are opened to see things Which 
otber le cannot see. And the true mystic, in all ages and countries, 
has believed that this was the case with him. He believes that there is 
‘an invisible world as well as a visible one—so do most men; but the mys- 
tie believes also that this same invisible world is not merely a superou- 
merary one world mere, over and above the earth on which he lives, and 
the stars over his head, but that it is the cause of them aad the ground of 
them; that it was the cause of them at first, and is the cause of them 
now, even to the budding of every flower, and the failing of every peb- 
| ble to the ground ; and therefore, that baving been before this visible 
world, it will be after it, and endure just as real, living, and eternal, 
though matter were annihilated to-morrow. 

* But, on this showing, every Christian, nay, every religious man, is 
a mystic ; for he believes in au invisible world?’ Tue answer is found 
in the plain fact, that good Christians here in England do not think so 
themselves; that they dislike and dread mysticism, would not under- 
stand it if it were preached to them; are more puzzled by those utter- 
ances of St. Joha, which mystics have always claimed as justifying their 
theories, than by any part of their bibles. There is a positive and con- 


influence, infusing more vigorous life into | form of thou 





scious difference between popular metaphysics and mysticism ; and it 
seems to lie in this: the invisible world in whieh Englishmen in general 
believe, is one which happens to be invisible now, but will not be so 
hereafter. When they s of the other world, they mean a place which 
their bodily eyes will see some day, and could see now if they were al- 
lowed ; when they speak of spirits, they mean ghosts who could, and per- 
haps do, make themselves visible to men’s bodily eyes. We are not in- 
quiring here whether they be right or wrong: we are only specifying a 
common form of human thought. 

The mystic, on the other hand; believes that the invisible world is so 
by its very nature, and must be so for ever. He lives thereia now, he 
holds, and will live io it through eternity : but be will see it never with 
any bodily eyes, not even with the eyes of any future “ glorified” body. 
It is ipso facto not to be seen, only to be believed in; never for him 
will * faith be changed for sight,”’ as the popular theologians say that it 
will; for this invisible world is only to be “ spiritually discerned.” 

This is the mystic idea, pure and simple ; of couree there are various 
grades of it, as there are of the popular one, for no man holda his own 
creed and nothing more; and it is good for him, io this piecemeal and 
shortsighted word, that he should not. Were he over-true to his own idea, 
he would become a fanatic, perhaps a madman. And so the modern 
evangelical of the Venn and Newton school, to whom mysticism is a pet 
neology and nehushtan, whenhe speaks of “ spiritual experiences,” uses 
the ad jective in its purely mystic sense ; while Bernard of Cluny, in bis 
once famous hymn. Hic breve vivitur, mingles the two conceptions of 
the unseen world in inextricable confusion. Between these two extreme 
poles, in fact, we have every variety of thought, and it is good for us 
that we should have them; for no one man or school of men can gras 
the whole trath, and every intermediate modification supplies some lin 
in the great cycle of facts which ita neighbours have overlooked. 

In the minds who have held this belief, that the unseen world is the 
only real and eternal one, there has generally existed a belief, more or 
lees confased, that the visible world is in some mysterious way a pattern 
or symbol of the invisible one; that its physical laws are the analogues 
of the spiritual laws of the eternal world: a belief of which Mr. Vaughan 
seems to think lightly ; though if it be untrue we can hardly cee how 
that metaphoric illustration io which he indulges eo freely, and which he 
often uses in a masterly and graceful way, can be anything bat useless 
trifling. For what isa metaphor or a simile but a mere paralogism— 
having nothing to do with the matter in hand, and not to be allowed for 
@ moment to influence the reader’s judgment, unless there be some real 
and objective analogy— homology we should call it—between the physi- 
cal phenomenon from which the symbol is taken, and the spiritual trath 
which it is meant to illustrate? What divineness, what logical weight, 
in our Lord’s parables, unless He was by them trying to show His hearers 
that the laws which they saw at work in the lilies of the field, ia the most 
common occupations of men, were but lower manifestations of the laws 
by which are governed the inmost workings of the human spirit? What 
triflers, on any other ground, were Socrates and Plato. hat triflers, 
too, Shakspeare and Spenser. Indeed, we ehould say that it is the belief, 
conscious or unconscious, of the eternal correlation of the physical and 
spiritual worlds which alone constitutes the essence of a poet. 

Of course this idea led, and would necessarily lead, to follies and fan- 
cies enough, as long as the phenomena ef nature were not carefully stu- 
died, and her laws scientifically investigated ; and all the dreams of Para- 
celsus or Van Helmont, Cardaa or Croilius, Baptista Porta or Behmen, 
are but the natural and pardonable errors of minds which, while they felt 
deeply the sanctity and mystery of nature, had no Baconian a 
to tell them what nature actually was, and what she actually eaid. But 
their idea lives still, and will live as long as the belief in a one God lives. 
The “a ~y and spiritual worlds cannot be separated by an impassable 
gulf. They must, in some way or other, reflect each other, even in their 
minutest phenomena, for so only can they both reflect that absolute pri- 
meoval Unity in whom they both live and move and have their being. Mr. 
Veagtan’s object, however, has not been to work out in his book such 
problems as these. Had he done so, he would have made his readers un- 
deretand better what mysticism is ; he would have avoided several hasty 
epithets, by the use of which he has, we think, deceived himself into the 
notion that he has settled a matter by calling it a hard name ; he would 
have explained, perhaps, to himself and to us, many strange and seeming- 
ly contradictory facts in the anvals of mysticism. But he would also not 
have written so readable a book. On the whole he has taken the right 
course, though one wishes that he had carried it out more methodically. 

A few friends, literate and comfortable meng and right-bearted Chrie- 
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tians withal, meet together to talk over these same mystics, and to 
we ae and extracts which will give a general notion of the subject 

earliest historic times. The gentlemen talk about and abouta Ii 
too much ; they are a little too fond of illustrations of the popular palpit 
style ; they are often apt to eay each his say, with very little care of what 
the previous speaker bas uttered ; in fact, these conversations are, as con- 
versations, not good, but as centres of thought they are excellent. 
is nota bor & paragraph in which there is not something well worth 
recollecting, and often reflections very wise and weighty indeed, which 
show that, whether or not Mr. Vaughan has thoroughly 
ject of m , he bas grasped 
many things far more practically important than m 

; and #0 one ought to rise u 

without finding himself, if not a better, at least » more thoughtfal man, 
and perhaps a humbler one also, as he learns how many more straggles 
and doubts, , Sorrows and joys, the human race has passed 
threugb, than are contained in his owa te 
The true value of the 


thoughtful professional man, who 
for himself, much less to bunt out 


learn from these a thousand 
men of like pecelont with himself, and about old times, 
which—as of all times—was not the history of their kings and 
but of the creeds and deeds of the “‘ masses’”’ who worked, and failed, 
sorrowed, and rejoiced again, unknown to fame. While whatsoever their 
own conclusions may be on the subject-matter of the book, they will hard- 
ly fail to admire the extraordinary variety and fulness of Mr. Vaughan’s 
reading, and wonder when they hear—uniess we are wrongly informed— 
that he is quite a young man, 
How one small head could compass all he knew. 

He begins with the ig baa of the Hindoo Yogis, And to this, as 
we shall hereafter show, he hardly does justice ; but we wish now to 
out in detail the extended range of subjects, of each of which the 
gives some general notion. From the Hindoos he passes to Philo 
neo-Platonists ; from them to the 
the early Eastern Church. He t 


the 

do-Dionysius, and the m: of 
satya shrewdly Bvcd orn, Dd 
posed ce yd ce mpog te and the Easterns on the bolder and more 

tical minds of the Western Latins,and gives a sketch of Bernard and 

is Abbey of Clairvaux, which brings somarly conagt before us the wa 

and works of a long-dead world, which wasall but inconceivable to fas til 
Mr. Carlyle disinterred it in his picture of Abbot Sampson, the hero of 
Past and Present. 

We are next introduced to the mystic schoolmen,—Hago, and Richard 
of St. Victor ; and then to a far more interesting class of men, and ome 
with which Mr. Vaughan bas more sympatby than with apy of his charac- 
tera, perhaps because he koows more about them. His chapters on the 
German mysticism of the fourteenth century ; his imaginary, yet fruitfal 
chronicle of Adolf of Arnstein, with its giimpees of Meister 8 
the ‘‘ Nameless Wild,” Rayebroek, and Taaler himeelf, are admirable, if 
merely as historic studies, and should be, and we doubt not will be, read 
by many as practical commentaries on the Theologia Germanica, and 
on the selection from Tauler’s Sermons, now in course of tion. 
Had all the book been written as these chapters are, we should not have 
had a word of complaint to make, save when we find the author 
over without a word of comment, utterances which, right or wrong, con- 
tain the very key-note and central idea of the men whom he is holding 
up to admiration, and as wejthink, of mysticism itself. There is, for in- 
stance, a paragraph attributed to Ru in p. 275, vol. I., which, 
whether true or false—and we believe it to be essentially true—is so in- 
expressibly important, both in the subject which it treats, and in the way 
in which it treats it, that twenty pages of comment on it would not have 
been misdevoted. Yet it is seca by without a word. 

Going forward to the age of the Reformation, the book then gives usa 
spirited cy of John Bokelson and the Munster Anabaptists, of Carl- 
stadt and the Zurichian prophets, and then dwells at some length on the 
attempt of that day, to combine physical and spiritual science in occult 
philosophy. We have enough to make us wish to hear more of us 
Agrippa, Paraceleus, and Behmen, with their alchemy, “ true ed 
doctrines of sympathies,* signatures of things, cabbala, and Gemahea, and 
the rest of that (now fallen) inverted pyramid of pseudo-science. His es- 
timate of Behmen and his writings, we may observe in passing, is both 
sound and charitable, and speaks as much for Mr. Vaughan’s heart as for 
his head. Then we have a little about the Rosicrucians and the Comée 
de Gabalis, and the theory ef the Rabbis, from whom the Rosicrucians 
borrowed so much, all told in the same lively manner, all utterly new to 
ninety-nine readers out of a hundred, all i ting, we are bound to say, 
@ much more extensive reading than appears on the page itself. 

From these he passes to the mysticism of the counter-Reformation, 
especially to the two great Spanish mystics, St. Theresa and St. John of 
the Cross. Here again he is new interesting; but we must regret 
o he has not been as mercifal to Theresa as he has to poor little 

ohn. 

He then devotes some eighty pages—and very well employed they 
are—in detailing the strange and sad story of Madame Guyon and the 
“ Quietist”? movement at om Quatorze’s court. Much of this he has 
taken, with all due acknowledgment, from Upham ; but he has told the 
story most pleasantly, in his own way, and these pages will give a better 
notion of Fénélon, and of the “ Bagle’’ (for eagle, read Vulture) “ of 
Meaux,” old Bossuet, than they are likely to find elsewhere in the same 
Cc 


om 

Following chronological order as nearly as he can, he next passes to 
George Fox and the early Quakers, introduciag a curious—and in our 
own case quite novel— little epieode concerning The History of Hai Ebn 
Yokhdan, a mediwval Arabian romance, which old Barclay seems to have 
got hold of and pressed into the service of his sect, taking it for literal 
trath. 

The twelfth book is devoted to Swedenborg, and a very valuable little 
sketch it is, and one which goes far to clear up the moral character, and 
the reputation for sanity also, of that much calumniated philosopher, 
whom the world knows ouly as a dreaming false prophet, forgetting that 
even if he was that, he was also a sound and severe scientific labourer, 
to whom our modern physical science is most deeply indebted. 

This is a short sketch of the contents of a book which is a really valu- 
able addition to English literature, and which is as interesting as it is 
instructive. Bat Mr. Vaughan must forgive us if we tell him frankly 
that he has not exbausted the subject ; that he has hardly defined mye 





* Why has Mr. Vaughan omitted to give us a few racy lines on Sir Matthew 
Hale’s Divine Contemplations of the Magnet, Sir Kenelm Digby's Weapon- 
Salve, and Valentine Greatrake’s Mugnetic Cures? He 8 have told the 
world a little, foo, about the strange phenomenon of the Jesuit Kircher, in 





whom Popery attempted to recover the very ground which Bebmen and the 
Protestant nature-mystics were conquering from them, 
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ticiam at all—at least, has defined it by its outward resalts, and that 
without classifying them ; and that he bas not grasped the central idea 
of the subject. There were more things in these same mystics than are 
dreamt of in his philosopby ; and he has missed seeing because he 
bas put himeelf ratber in the attitude of a judge than of aninguirer. He 
has not had respect and trust enough for the men and women of whom 
he writes, and is too much inclined to laugh at them, and treat them 
de haut en bas. He has trusted too much to his own great power of lo- 
gical analysis, and his equally great power of illustration, and is there- 
fore apt to mistake the being able to pat a man’s thoughts into words 
for him, for the being really abie to understand him. To understand any 
man, we must have sympathy for him, even affection. No intellectual 
acutenees, no amount even of mere pity for bis errors, will enable us to 
gee the man from witbio, and put our own souls into the place of bis soul. 
To do that, one must feel and confess within oneself the seeds of the very 
same errors which one reproves in him; one must have passed more or 
less through bis temptations, doubts, huogers of heart and brain ; and one 
cannot help questioningyas one reads Mr. Vaughan’s book, whether he 
has really done this in the case of those of whom he writes. He should 
have remembered, teo, how little any young man can have experienced 
of the terrible sorrows which branded into the hearts of these old devo- 
tees the truths to whieh they clung more than to life, while they too often 
bearts into morbidity, and caused alike their folly and their 
om. Gently indeed should we speak even of the dreams of some 
self-i “ Bride of Christ,’’ when we picture to ourselves the bitter 
agonies which must have been endured ere a human soul could develop 
20 fantastically-digeased a growth. “ She was only a hysterical nun.” 
Well, and what more tragical object, to those who will look patiently 
and lovingly at human nature, than a bysterical nun? She may have 
been driven into a convent by some peg sp in love. And has 
not disappointed affection been confessed, in all climes and ages, to en- 
ebroud its victim ever after, as it were, in a sanctaary of reverent pity? 
If sorrow “ broke her brains,’’ as well as broke her heart, shall we do 
aught but love ber tbe more for her capacity of love? Orshe may have 
entered the convent, as thousands did, in girlish simplicity, to escape from 
@ world which she had not tried, before she had discovered that the world 
could give her something which the convent could not. What more tra- 
gical than her discovery in herself of a capacity for love which could 
never be satisfied witbin that prison ?—and worse, when that capacity be- 
gan to vindicate itself in strange forms of disease, seemingly to her su- 
pernaturai, often agonizing, often degradiog, and at the same time 


‘(strange contradiction) mixed itself up with ber noblest thoughts, to en- 


noble them stil! more, and inspire her with a love for all that is fair and 
lofty, for self devotion and selt-sacrifice, such as she bad never felt before? 
Shall we blame her—eball we even smile at her, if, after the dreadfal 


ee ‘* Is this the possession of a demon?” had alternated with * Is 


8 the inspiration of a god?” she settled down, as the only escape from 


', madness aud suicide, into the latter thought, and believed that she found 


4 solations and terrific temptations.” 


- fit 
Vau 
cism 


in the ideal and perfect manhood of One whom the was told to revere and 
love as.a God, and who bad sacrificed his own life for her, a substitute 


| for that merely buman affection from which she was for ever debarred ? 


Why blame ber for not remembering that which was waating, or making 
t that which was crooked. Let God judge her, not we; and the 
of ber conduct are not the easy gentlemaulike scholars, like Mr. 
4s Athertons and Gowers, discussing the “ aberrations of fanati- 
7 over wine and walnuts; or the gay girl, Kate; bardly even the 
happy mother, Mrs. Atherton ; but those whose hairs are grey with sor- 
row ; who bave been softened at once and hardened in the fire of God ; 
who have cried out of the bottomless deep like David, while lover and 
friend were hid away from them, and they lay amid the corpses of their 
dead hopee, dead bealth, dead joy, as on a ghastly battle field, “stript 
among the dead, like those who are wounded, and cut away from God’s 
hands ;” who have struggled drowning in the horrible mire of doubt, and 
have felt all God’s billows and waves sweep over them, till they were 
bd of crying, and their sight failed fer waiting so long upon God ; and 
all the faith and prayer which was left us, “ Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, nor suffer thy Holy One to see corruption.” Beit understood, 
however, for fear of any mistake, that we bold Mr. Vangban to be simply 
and altogether right in his main idea. His one test for all these people, 
and all which they eaid or did, ie—Were they made practically better’ 
men and women thereby? He sees clearly that the “spiritual” is none 
other than the “ moral’’—tbat which has to do with right and wrong; 
and he has a righteous contempt for everything and anything, however 
gracefal and reverent, aod artistic and devout, and celestial and super- 
celestial, except in as far as he finds it making men and women do better 
work in every-day life. Therefore he is altogether right at heart; and 
any criticisms of ours on his book are bat amantium ire. 
And therefore we will protest against such a sketch as this, even of one 
of the least honourable of the middle-age saints :— 


“ ArueRron, Angela de Foligni, who made herself miserable—I must say 
something the converse of flourished—about the beginning of the fourteenth 
eeutury, was @fine model pupil of this sort, a genuine daughter of St. Francis. 
Her mother, her husband, her children dead, she is alone and sorrowfal. She 
betakes herself to violent devotion—falls ill—suffers incessant anguish from a 
complication of disorders—bas rapturous consolations and terrific tempta- 
tions—is dashed in a moment from a seat of glory above the empyrean ....”’ 

Very amusing, isit not? To have one’s mother, husband, children die 
—tbe most commonplace sort of thing—whbat (over one’s wine and wal- 
nuts) one describes as being “alone and eorrowful.” Men who having 
tasted the blessings conveyed in those few worde, have also found the hor- 
or conveyed in them, have no epithets for the state of mind in which euch 
a fate would leave them. They simply pray that if that bour came, they 
might just have faith enough left not to curse God and die. Amusing, 
too, her falling ill, and suffering under a complication of disorders, espe- 
cially if those disorders were the fruit of combined grief and widowhood. 
Amusing also her betaking herself to violent devotion. In the first 
place, if devotion be a good thing, could she have too much of it? If it 
be the way tomake people good (as is commonly held by all Christian 
sects), could she become too good? The more important question which 
springs out of the fact, we will ask presently. “She has rapturous con- 
Do you mean that the consolations 
came first, and that the temptations were a revulsion from “ spiritual” ex- 
altation into “ spiritual” collapse and melancholy, or that the temptations 
came first, and the consolation came after to save her from madness and 
despair? Either may be the case; perbaps both were: but somewhat 
more of care should have been taken in expreesing so important a spiri- 
tual sequence as either case exhibits. 

It is twelve years and more since we studied the history of the “ B. 
Angela de Foligui,” and many another kindred saint ; and we cannot re- 

ect what were the terrific temptations, what was the floor of hell which 
the poor thing saw yawning beneath her feet. But we must ask Mr. 
Vaughan, has be ever read Bocaccio, or any of the Italian novelists up 
to the seventeenth century? And if so, can he not understand how 
Angela de Foligni, the lovely Italian widow of the fourteenth century, 
her terrific temptations, to which if she had yielded she might have 
fallea to the lowest pit of hell, let that word mean what it may ; and 
temptations all the more terrific because she saw every widow round her 
considering them no temptations at all, but yielding to them, going out 
to invite them in the most business-like, nay, duty-like, way? What if 
she had “rapturous coneolations?” What if she did pour out to 
One who was Worthy not of less but of more affection than she 
offered in her passionate southern heart, in language which in our 
colder northerns would be mere hypocrisy,*yet which she had been 
taught to believe lawful by that interpretation of the Canticles which (be 
it aivaye remembered) is common to Evangelicals and Romanists? What 
if even, in reward for her righteous belict, that what she saw all widows 
round her doing, was abominable and to be avoided at all risks, she were 
permitted to enjoy a passionate affection, which after all was rot mis- 
laced? There are mysteries in religion, as in all things, where it is 
tter not to intrude behind the veil. Wisdom is justified of all her chil- 
dren, and folly may be justified of some of her children also. Let Mr. 
Vaughan consider Bocaccio, and reconsider his harshness to poor Angela ; 
let him reconsider, too, his harshness to poor St. Brigitta,—in our eyes a 
beantiful and noble figure. A widow she, too—and what worlds of sor- 
row are there in that world, especally when applied to the pure deep- 
hearted Northere woman, as she was —sbe leaves her Scandinavian pine- 
forests to worship and to give wherever she can, till she arrives at Rome, 
the centre of the universe, the seat of Christ’s vicegerent, the city of God, 
gate of Paradise. Thousands of weary miles she travels, through danger 
and sorrow—and when she fiads it, behold, it is alie anc a sham ; not the 
gate of Paradise, but the gate of Sodom and of hell. Was not that enough 
to madden her, if mad she became? What matter after that her “ angel 
dictated discourses on the Blessed Virgin,” “ bombastic invocations to the 


the whole phenomenon wears an utterly different aspect. At the of 
ber life, at the risk of being barnued alive—did asy one consider what 
that means ?—the noble Norsewoman, like an Alruna maid of old, hurls 
out ber divine hereditary hatred of sin and filth and lies. At last she 
falls back on Christ himself as the only home for a homeless soul in such 
an evil And she is net burnt alive, The hand of One mighter than 
she is over her, and she is safe under the shadow of His wings, till her 
weary work is done and she goes home, her righteousness accepted for His 
sake : her folly, hysterics, dreams—call them by what base name we will 
—forgiven and forgotten for the sake of her many sorrows, and her faith- 
fulness to the end.— 7'o be concluded next week. 
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NEWPORT, 
AS IT APPEARS TO AN ENGLISHMAN. 


In the old portion of Newport a stranger might almost be- 
lieve himself at home ; the long water-side street, with Janes branching 
down to coalyards and timber yards, warm baths, boat builders’ sheds, 
and places for the spreading of nets, has many an English counterpart ; 
here it is called Thames-street, too, which sounds familiar. Away from 
it, up the bill, there is jess and less of business ; first, rows of lodgings, 
then genteel cottage residences gradually becoming detached, expanding 
into the full villa in its own grounds, and culminating in is proilaions 
hotels, which are a national institution. But all these abodes appear 
ratber to shun proximity to the sea itself than to seek it; the bathing 
beach is a good omnibus ride from the summer visitors; there is not a 
boarding-house near it ; and the hotels are not only far off, but tarn their 
backs on it, as if the ocean was @ very secondary object in a owen 
place. The tempting announcement ofa “ fine view of the sea” would 
seem to have little charm here, and it is the greatest difference to be per- 
ceived ; we should hardly believe we were at the seaside at all, if we did 
not live withio sight of it. The beach isa very fine one, a long stretch 
of firm dark-coloured sand—an arena, literally, for chariot races, over 
which the light spfer-built carriages dash at an amazing pace. The 
bathing is gregarious, like the dining, and is over at noon, when the sig- 
nal flag is lowered, and the beach left to stragglers. The three chief ho- 
tels maintain a good German band between them, and a ball is easily got 
up at either, being open to all visitors who choose to drop in; in this 
respect there is less formality than with the system of public rooms, eub- 
scription tickets, masters of the ceremonies, and all our other essentials. 
To get through the season properly, however, a private carriage is ne- 
Ceseary, and a two months’ stay is rather an expensive affair. Newport 
must be to the wealtby classes, who chiefly patronize it, much what 
Brighton was to its visitors before London invaded it. If New York ever 
annexes Newport in the same manner, the free and open system of 80- 
ciality which is now its charm will no longer be possible, for the same 
reasons that render it impossible in the metropolis itself. 

Bat the great lion of Newport is a monument for which an awfal anti- 
quity is claimed, one that bas puzzled learned societies here and in 
Europe, one on which volumee have been written. Rhode Island is eup- 
posed to be part of the Vineland discovered and partially settled by the 
Northmen, or adventurers from Norway aod Iceland, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. At tbe end of one of the streets that ascend from 
the old part of Newport to the region of modern villas and lodginghouses 
stands a nondescript sort of building, said to be a watch-tower, left by 
these northern voyagers. There it certainly stands withia a neatly 
railed grassplot, directly in frout of the white portico of the Atlantic- 
house, one of the largest and most fashionable hotels, the wooden creation 
of yesterday looking down on the monument, dating, if all be true, from 
a period centuries before Columbus saw the light. A Draidical alcar in 
the enclosure of Cremorne would be as fitly surrounded, and the juxta- 
position would jar on the mind as disagreeably, if you could believe in 
the real antiquity of the elderly object, which you cacnot. A very bat- 
tered limekiin, raised, for some inexplicable reason, on eight posts of 
rough masonry, about ten feet in height, isitsexact appearance. It may 
be a tower, bat it may be also the base of a windmill; and, after long 
and careful scratiny, with rather a wish to find something probable in 
the theory of its origin than to reject it, I am obliged to pronounce for 
the windmill. The ground is high and must once have been open, though 
now built and planted out. The pillars, or posts, on which the puzzle 
stands, are upmistakeable in style; they are the primitive English rus- 
tic, exactly what a country mason builds for the supporters of corn 
stacks, with flat stones on the top to prevent rats from climbing. The 
work is rough and homely, and tells, as plainly as stone and mortar can 
do, that its builder had tollowed a farmyard model. Inside, in the solid 
portion the posts support, there are recesses for beams, and even a chim- 
ney ; also some bricks, which the Northmen did not use for ballast, in the 
masonry itself. These, the learned say, are modern additions; so, as 
the Indians could not construct such a work, whocould? And they rush 
back to the tenth century for the answer. 

But local tradition is against them, which calls it the‘ old stone mill,’’ 
though there is no Edie Ochiltree to“ mind the bigging 0’t,” and disgust 
any Monkbarns with a craze on the subject. The absence of legal evi- 
dence of its origin is of very little weight ; building a windmill was not 
80 unusual an occurrence in a new settlement as to require a solemn re- 
cord, and what proof is to be found in old documents is all against the 
antiquaries ; the land is called the “ mill lot’”’ in conveyances of the last 
century, which are confirmed by the earliest maps. The speculation ap- 
pears an absurdity, founded very much oo prints and drawings, which 
bave “ made old baseness picturesque,” and given the ruia a falee char- 
acter; really it is mean and sordid to the eye, a mere broken down and 
abandoned farm-building, elevated by fancy into a watch-tower of the 
Norwegian discoverers. The well-educated men who were the leaders of 
the first settlement could not have overlooked such a monument on the 
very skirts of their town, and they knew perfectly well what were the ca- 
paeities of the Indians ; but they never mention it.’ Cooper the novelist, 
who, in his Red Rover, adopts the common tradition, and makes the ruin 
@ mili, offended the learned thereby ; but in his preface to the last edi- 
tion of the tale he repeats his conviction, and laughs at the creduious 
savans. Longfellow, though he countenances the speculation in his Ske- 
leton in Armour, ridicules it in a note. Moreover, since the wise were so 
greatly puzzied by this riddle, a will of Governor Benedict Arnold has 
been discovered, dated 1679, in which he describes the spot and speaks of 
his ‘‘ stonebuilt mill,’ so that common tradition and the instioct of uove- 
list and poet were right, against the Memoirs de la Société Royale des 
Antiquaires du Nord for 1838 and 1839, ia which the more ancient date 
of the ruin is stoutly defended. But so much has been talked and writ- 
ten about it that it is now railed round and preserved for whatever it may 
be worth, as 4 curiosity, and shell and sand models of it, almost as ugly 
as the original, are made and sold to the visitors. Governor Arnold’s 
will, however, bas pretty well knocked over the Northmen.— Special Cor- 
respond. London Times. 
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A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
I AM ABOARD THE “PRUSSIAN EAGLE.” 


The feeling may be one of pure cockneyism, as puerile as when one 
sees a ship on the rea for the first time, bat I cannot help it; I have a 
pleasure, almost infantine, when I remind myeelf that I am no longer 

erforming a trite steam-boat voyage on the Thames, the Seine, the 
hine, the Scheldt, or the Straits of Dover, but that I am in verity jour- 
neying on the bosom of the Baltic; that we have left the coast of Den- 
mark far bebiad ; that that low long strip of land yonder cingling the 
horizon is the Swedish ieland of Gothland, and that, by to-morrow at 
daybreak, we may expect to enter the Galf of Finland. 
ear reader, if you are, as I hope, a lover of the story-books, wonld 
not your heart sivg, and your soul be gladdened—would not you clap 
your hands for joy—ay, at fifty years of age, and in High Change, if you 
were to be told some fine morning that the story-books had come True, 
every one of them? That a livery-stable keeper’s horse in Barbican had 
that morning put out the eye of a calender son of a king, with a whisk of 
his tail ; that Mr. Mitchell, of the Zoological Society, bad just received a 
fine roc per Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer ; that there were 
excursions every day from the Waterloo station to the Valley of Dia- 
monds ; that Mr. Farrance, of Spring Garden (supposing that eminent 
pastrycooking firm to have an individual entity), had been sentenced to 
death for making créam tarts without pepper, but had been respited on 
the discovery tbat he was the long-lost prince Mouredden Hassan ; that 
several giants bad been slain in Wales by Lieutenant-general Jack ; that 
tbe Forty Thieves were to be tried at the next session of the Central 





Saviour’s eyes, ears, hair?”—they were at least the best objects of wor- | had awakened a beautiful princess 


Criminal Court ; that a genii had issued from the smoke of a saucepan at 
Mr. Simpson’s fish ordinary, in Billingegate ; that the Prince of Wales 
who bad been asleep, with all ber 
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ebip which the age gave her. In one thing she was right, and kept her | housebold, in an encbanted palace in some woods and forests in the Homs 
firet love. “‘ What was not quite eo bad, she gives to the world a eeries of ; Park, Windsor ; and that a dwarfish gentleman, by the name of Rampell 
revelatione, in which the vices of popes and prelates are lashed uospar- ; Stiltskio, bad latelyshad an audience of her most gracions Majesty, aud 


ngly, and threatened with speedy judgment.” Not quite so bad. Tous | boldly demanded the last of the royal babies as a reward for hie services | to be a most nftritorious commander. 
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biting the Kob-i-noor diamond? Who would not forego a Guildhall 
or the pleasure of a genuine Barmecide feast? who would not 
take an express train to Wantley, if he could be certain that the real 
original dragon, who swallowed up the churches, and the cows, and the 
people, was to be seen alive there? When I wasa little lad, the maps 
were my story-books. The big marble-paper covered atlas, only to be 
thumbed on high days and holidays, had greater charms for me than even 
Fox’s Martyrs or the Seven Champions. With this atlas and a paunchy 
volume with a piecrust cover (was it Brookes’ or Maunder’s gazetteer ?) 
what romances I wove, what poems I imagined, what castles in the air I 
built! What household words I made of foreigo cities; what subtle 
knowledge I had of the three Arabias,—Arabia Petra, Arabia Deserta, 
and Arabia Felix! How I loo for the time when I should be big 
enough to go to Spain (shall 1 ever be big enough to make that 
journey, I wonder?)—what doughty projects I formed against the 
day when I should be enabled to travel on an elephant in Benga), 
and a reindeer in Lapland, and a mule in the Pyrenees, and 
an ostrich in Kabylia, and a crocodile in Nubia, like Mr. Waterton. But 
my epecial story-book was that vast ~~ on the map of Europe marked 
Russia. In Europe, quotha! did not Russia stretch far, far into Asia, and 
farther still into America? I never was satiated with this part of the 
atlas. There was perpetual winterin Russia, of course, The only means 
of travelling was on a sledge across the snowy steppes. Packs of wolves 
invariably followed ia pursuit, howling fearfully tor prey: The traveller 
was always provided with a stock of live babies, whom he loved dearer 
than life itself, bat whom he threw out, nevertheless, to the wolves one 
by one, at balf-mile distance or so. Then he threw out his lovely and 
attached wife (at her owa earnest request, I need notsay), and thea the 
wolves, intent on a third course, leaped into the sledge, and made an end 
of him. Is used to puzzle me considerably as to how the horses escaped 
being eaten in the commencement, for the sledge always kept going at a 
tremeodous rate ; and I was always in a state of ludicrous uncertainty ag 
to the steppes—what they were made of,—wood, or stone, or turf; 
whether children ever sat on them with babies in their arms (but the 
wolves would never have allowed that, eurely!); and how many steppes 
went toa flight. There was attraction enough to me, goodness kaows, 
in the rest of the atlas ; in boot-shaped Italy, in Africa, buge and yellow 
as a pumpkin, and like that esculent, little excavated ; in the Red Sea 
(why did they always colour it pea-green in the map?) ; but the vasty 
Russia with its appurtenances, was my great storehouse of romance. The 
Baltic was a covtinual wonder to me. How could ships ever get into it 
when there were the Great and Little Belts, and the Kraken, and the 
Maelstrom, and the icebergs, and the polar bears to stop the way. Rus- 
sia (on the map) was one vast and delightful region of mysteries, and ad- 
ventures, and perilous exped#tions; a glorious wonder-jand of czars who 
lived ia woodea houses disguised as shipwrights ; of Cossacks continually 
careering on long-maned ponies, and with lances like Maypoles ; of grisly 
bears, sweet-smelling leather, ducks, wolves, palaces of ice, forests, step- 
per, frozen takes, caftans, long beards, Kremliaos, and Ivan the Terribles. 
Never mind the knout or the perpetual winter ; never miad the passage of 
the Beresina,—I put Russia down io my juvenile itinerary as a place to 
be visited, cod'e qui coiite, as soon as 1 was twenty-one. I remember, 
when I was about half that age, travelling on the top of an omnibus from 
Mile End to the Bank with a philosophic individual in a red plaid cloak. 
He told me he had lived ten years in Russia (Roosbia, be pronounced it), 
and gave me to understand confidentially that,the czar ruled his subjecta 
with arod ofiron. I grieved when he departed, though bis conversation 
was but common-place. I followed him halfway up Cornbill, gazing at 
the red plaid ekirts of his cloak flipping in the breeze, and revering him 
as one who had vast and wonderfal experieuces—as a Sindbad the Sailor, 
multiplied by Marco Polo. O, for my twenty-first birthday, and my 
aunt’s legacy, and hey for Russia! 

The birthday and the legacy came and departed—never to return again. 
I received sentence of imprisonment within three hundred miles of Lon- 
don, accompanied by hard Jabour for the term of my natural life; and 
though I was far from forgetting Russia—though a poor Silvio Pellico of 
a paper stainer—I still cherished, in & secret corner of my heart, a wild 
plan of escaping from the Speilberg some day, and travelling to my 
heart’s content. Russia faded by degrees into the complexion of a story- 
book, to be believed in, fartively, but against reason and against hope. 
And this dreamy, legendary, state of feeling was not a little encouraged 
by the extraordinary paucity of fact, and the astonishing abundahce of 
fiction to be found in all books I could obtain about Russia. Every 
traveller eeemed to form a conception of the country and people more 
monstrous end unveracious than bis predecessor ; and I really think that, 
but for the war, and the Prieoners at Lewes and the Times Correspond- 
ent, I should have ended by acceding to the persuasion that Russia was 
none other than the Empire of Cockaigne, and the Emperor Nicholas the 
legitimate successor of Prester John. : 

But, now, Io! the story-book has come true! This is real Russian 
writing on my passport; there are two live Russians playing écarté on 
the poop, and 1 am steaming merrily through the real Baltic. We may 
see the Mirage this evening, the chief mate says, bopefully. We may 
be among the ice to morrow, says weather-worn Captain Smith (not 
Captain Steffens, be is too pradent to allude to such matters, but another 
captain—a honorary navigator) ominously. Ice, Mirage, and the Gulf 
of Finland! Are not these better than a cold day in the Strand, or a 
steam-boat collision in the Pool? . 

We are only thirty paseengers for Cronstadt, and the Preussischer Ad- 
ler bas ample accommodation for above a hundred. It may not be out 
of place, however, to remark, tbat there is an infinite) y stronger desire to 
get out of this favoured empire than to get into it. There have been 
even, I am told, come Russians born and bred under the beneficent rule 
of the autocrat, who, having once escaped from the land cf their birth, 
have been altogether eo wanting in patriotic feeling as never to return to 
it; steadfastly disregarding the invitatious—nay, commands—of their 
government despatches through their chanceries io foreign countries. 

In Prussia and Denmark, and in my progress due north generally, I 
had observed when I happened to mention my intention of going to St. 
Petereburg, @ peculiar curiosity to kaow the purport of my journey 
thither, quite distinct from official inquisitiveness. My interlocutor would 
usually ask “whether Monsieur sold?” and when I replied that I did not 
sell anything, he would parry the question, and inquire “ whether Mon- 
sieur booght!”” Then, on my repudiation of any mercantile calling 
whatsoever, my questioner would bint that music masters and tutors 
were very handsomely paid in Russia. I devoted myself to the instrac- 
tion, perbaps. No; 1 did not teach anything; and, on thie, my cate- 
chist after apparently satisfying himself from my modest appearance, that 
I was neither an ambassador nor a Secretary of Legation, would shrag 
his shoulders and give a low whistle, aad me @ look which might, with 
extreme felicity, be translated into, “Que diable allex-vous faire dans 
cette galére?” I have never been in New England ; but, from the gaun- 
tlet of questions I had to ran in Northern Earope, I believe myself qua- 
lified, when my time comes, to bear Connecticut with equanimity, and to 
confate the questionings of Massachusetts without difficulty. 

We are thirty passengers, as I have said, and we are commanded by 
Captain Steffens. Captain Steffens is red ot face, blue of gille, black and 
shiny of hair, bigh of shirt-collar, and an officer of the royal Prussian 
navy. He will be Admiral Steffens, I doubt not, ia the fuluess of time, 
when the Prussian government bas built a vessel large enough for him 
to hoist his flag in. About a quarter of an hour before we started, I bad 
observed the red face and bigh sbirt-collar, popping in and out—with 
Jack in-the-box celerity—of a little stateroom on the deck. I had pre- 
viously been dull enough to take the first mate, who stood at the gang- 
way, for the commander of the Preussischer Adler, aod to admire the 
tasteful variety of bis uniform, composed as it was of a moukey-jacket 
with gilt buttone, a sky-biue cap with a gold band, fawn-coloured trow- 
sere, and a Tartan velvet waistcoat of a most distracting liveliness of pat- 
tern and colour. But it.was only at the last moment that I was ande- 
ceived, and was made to confess how obtuse I had been ; for, then, the 
state-room door flying wide open, Captain Steffens was mauifest with the 
thirty passengers’ passports in one band, and a tremendous telescope in 
the other, and arrayed besides in all the glory of a light-blue sar a 
white waistcoat, an astonishing pair of epaulettes of gold bul an 
(‘ swabs,” I believe, they are termed in nautical parlance), a shirt-fri 
extending at right angles from bis manly breast, like a fan, and patent- 
leather boots. But why, Captain Steffens, why, did you suffer ners 
cap with a gold-laced band to replace the traditional, the martial, the 
becoming cocked-bat? For, with that telescope, that frill, those yt 
lettes, that rubicund visage, and that (missing) cocked-bat, Captain y - 
fena would have looked the very Fetch and counterfeit preseatment 0 

: : “ 5 ” uoishment of the 
the immortal admiral who ‘‘came to bear on’ the P hod d 
faithless William Taylor by the “ maiden fair and free” whom 7 . _ 
serted. and which admiral not only “ werry much applaude ‘bl ¢ - 
what che had done,” but likewise appointed her to the responsidle post 
tion of firat-lietenant “of the gallant Thunderbomb. 
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long telescope never leaves bim, and he seems to have an equal partiality 
for. the thirty paseporte. He is always conniog them ever behind fannels 
and in dim recesses.of the forecastle ; and he seems to have Sane 
hant for perusing mine, and mattering my name over toh f, a8 
fr there were something wrong abou: me, or the famous ecrap of paper 
which bas given meso mach trouble. I step up to him at last, and ro- 
aest to be permitted to enlighten him ou avy doubtful poitt be may 
escry. He assures me that all is right; bat he confesses that passports 
are the bane of his existence. ‘ Those people yonder,” he whispers, mo- 
tioning with bis thum) towards where I supposed in the steamer’s course 
is Cronstadt, “are the very deuce with passports, lieber Herr.”’ And he 
sitson the pile of paseports all dinner time ; and, just before I go to bed, 
I discover him peepiug over them with the chief mate, by the light of the 
bindacle-lamp, and I will be sworn he has got mine again, holding it up 
to the light. 

Confound those passports! It appeara to mv that the traveller who 
has his passport most in accordance with rule and regulation is subject to 
the most annoyance. At Stettin I had to go to the Russian consal’s ba- 
reau to procure a certificate of legitimitation to my passport before they 
would give me my ticket at the steam packet office. The Muscovite 
fanctionary looked at my foreign ffise document with infiaite contempt, 
and inforined me that, being an Eaglish one, it was by no means valid in 
Rassia. When I explained to him that it bad beea vieé by his owa am- 
bassador at Berlin, he disappeared with it, still looking very dubious, into 
an adjoining apartment, whic), from eundry hangioga and mouldings, and 
the flounces of a silk dress which I espied through the half-opened door, 
I conjecture to have been the boudoir of Madame la Consalesse. I sup- 
| ae he showed the passport to his wife, and, enlightened, doubtless, by 
er superior judgment, he presently returned radiant, saying that the 


jaseport was pariaitement en régie, and that it was charmaat. I can sec’! plead that the deck is the place for smoking, and that all the other gen- 


im pow, bolding my passport at arm’s length, and examining the Russian 
viea through bis eyeglass with an air halécritical and half approving, as 
ifis were some natural curiosity improved by cuaning workmanship ; 
and murmuring charmant meanwhile. He seemed so fond of it that it 
was quite a difliculty for him to give it me back again. He did so at 
last, together with tue legitimitation, which was an illegible scrawl on a 
scrap of paper like a pawnbroker’s duplicate. I think his elerks must 
have kaowa that wy passport was io rule, aad charming, for they be- 
stowed quite fraternal glances on me as I went out. To have a passport 
in regular order seems to be-the only thing necessary to be thought 
paves and wise aud good ia these parts; and, whea a virtuous man dies, 

woader they doa’ engrave ou his tombstone that he was a tender fa- 
On. an attached busband, aod that his passport was parfaitement en 
régle. 

{wien that, iastead of being thirty passengers, we were only twenty- 
nine ; or, at all events, [ devotedly wish that the thirtieth were any other 
than Captain Smith. He isa sea-captain: what right has he to be in 
another man’s vessel? Where is his ship? He has no right even to the 
name of Smith-—he ought to be Smit, or Schmidt; for he tells me that he 
was born at Dantzig ; that it is only in the fourth generation that he can 
claim Haglish descent. Indeed, he speaks English fluently enough, but 
with the accent of a Hottentot. When Captain Smith was an egg, he 
must indubitably have been selected by that eminent nautical poultry- 
fancier, Mother Carey, for chieken-batching purposes, and a full-feathered 
bird of ill-omea he has grown up to be. He has hada spite against the 
Preussischer Adler from the outset; and I hear him grambling to him- 
self or the Baltic Sea—it does not much matter which, for he is always 
communing with one or the other—somewhat in this fashion ,—‘* Den 
dousand daler!—tweaty dousand daler! she gostet tiakering up dis time, 
and she not worth a tam: no, not one tam ;” andso on, Hahas a camp- 
stool on which he sits over the engine hatchway, casting hasteful glances 
at the cylinders, and grumbling about the number of dalers they have 
“ gostet,”’ and that they are “ not worth a tam.” I fiad him examining 
@ Courier’s bag [ have purchased at Berlin, and evidently summing up 
its value by the curt but expressive phrase I have ventured to quote. I 
discover him couating, watch in hand, the number of revolutions per mi- 
nate of the eagines, aud mattering disparaging remarks to the steward. 
He takes a vast quantity of solitary drams from a private bottle ; openly 
declaring that the ship’s stores are to be measured by his iavariable 
standard of worthlessness, Sometimes, iu right of nautical freemasoary, 
he mounts the paddiebox bridge, and hovers over Captain Steffeus (he is 
very tall) like an Old Man of the Sea, whispering grim conasel into that 
commander’s ear, till Captain Steffens seems very much inclined to charge 
at him full butt with his long telescope, or to pitch him bodily into the 
Baltic. He haunts the deck at unholy hours, carrying a loag pair of 
boots lined with sheepskia, which he incites the cook, with drams from 
his solitary bottle, to grease, and which he cuspends, for seasoniag, to 
forbidden ropes andstays. The subject on which he is especially eloquent 
is a certain ssip—“ Sckibb”’ he calls it—iadea with madapolams, and by 
him, at some: remote period of tims, commanded, and which went down 
off the island of Oésel, or Oosel, or Weasel, ia the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-niae. He briags a tattered chart of his own on deck (for the 
ship’s charts, he confidently remarks, are not worth his favourite mono- 
syllable), and shows me the exact spot where the ill-fated vessel came to 
grief. ‘‘ DereI lose my echibb, year ’vorty-mine,”’ he says. ‘“ Dere: jost 
vere my dumb is.” (Hisdumb, or thumb, is a huge excrescence like a 
leech boiled browa, aad with a sable hat, or nail-band.) “ Dere de Schén 
Jungfrau went down. Hans Schwieber was my mate, and de supercargo 
was a tam tief.”” This rider to Falconer’s shipwreck, and an interminable 
narrative about a certain Stevedore of the port of Revel, who had the 
property of getting drunk on linseed oil, are his two great conversational 

obby-borses. It is very easy to see that he predicts a fate similar to 
that of the Schéu Jung frau for thePreussischer Adler. Prussian sailors, 
according to him, are good for nothing. He wants to kaow where Cap- 
tain Steffens passed his examination ; and he denies the possibility of the 
vessel steering well, seeing that the Baltic is full of magnetic islands, 
which cause the needle to fiy round to all parts of the compass at once. 
To aggravate his imperfections, he wears a tall hat, grossly sinning 
against all the nautical etiquette ; and he smokes the biggest and rankest 
of Hamburg cigars, one of which, like an ill-flavoured sausage, smoulders 
on the bench by his side all dinner-time. He evidently prefers the com- 
pauy of the second cabin passengers, asa body, to ours: aod audibly mat- 
ters that the first-class accommodation is not worth—I need not repeat 
what. Altogether, he is such a baleful, maligaant, wet-blanket son of a 
gua, that I feel myself fast growing mutinous; aod his sinister prophe- 
cies go on multiplying so rapidly, that I christen him Jonah, and am 
very much inclined to sign a rouad-robin, or to head a deputation of the 
passengers to Captain Steffeas, praying that he might be cast into the 
sea. But where is the fish that would consent to keep such a terrible old 
bore for three days and nights ia its belly? 

As, when in @ summer afternoon’s nap you have been drowsily aa- 
noyed, some half-hour durant, by a big blue-bottle, and are suddenly 
awakened by the eharp agony of a hornet’s sting full in the calf of your 
favourite leg, s0 suddeply does the passive annoyance of Captain Smith’s 
evil predictions cede to the active torture of Miss Wapps’s persecution, 
Miss Wapps, Baglisb, travelling alone, and aged forty, has taken it into 
her fair head to entertain a violent dislike to me, and pursues me with 
quite a ferocity of autipathy. She isa leaa and bony spinster, with a 


. curiously blue-bronzed nose and cheek-bones to matcb, and a remarkable 


mole ou her ebin with a solitary hair growing from it like Oae Tree Hill 
at Greenwich. She has a profusion of little ringlets that twist and twine 
like the serpents of the Furies that had taken to drinking, and had been 
metamorphosed, as a punishment, into corkscrews. To see her perambu- 
lating the decks after they have been newly swabbed, holding up her dra- 
pery, and displaying a pair of baggy—well, I suppose there is no harm 
in the word—paatalettes, and wita a great rouad flap hat sarmounting 
all, she looks ludicrously like an overgrowa schoolgirl. She is one of 
those terrible specimens of humanity who have a preconceived persuasion 
—a woman who has made up her mind about everything—arts, scieuces, 
laws, learning, commerce, religioa, Shakspeare, and the masical-glasses 
—and nothing can shake, nothing convince, nothing mollify her. Her 
Conclusions are ordinarily unfavourable. She stayed a few hours at the 
Drei Kronen at Stettin, where [had the advantage of her society, and 
she made up her mind at a very early stage of our acquaintance that I 
was a imposter, because I said that lL was goiag to St. Petersburg. 

Many persons,” she remarked, with intense acerbity, “ talk of going to 
Rassia, When they never go further than Gravesead. Iam going to St. 
Petersburg to recover my property, devastated by the late uncbristiaan 
war.” As this seemed a double-barrelled insinuation, implying not only 
my having stated the thing which was not, but aleo the unlikelihood of 
my possessing aby property to be devastated or recovered, I began to 
feel sufficiently uncomfortable, aud endeavoured to bring about a better 
state of feeling, by asking Mies Wapps if 1 might have the pleasure of 
helping her to some wine. She overwhelmed me at once with a carboy 
of vitriolic acid : she never took wine—never! Aad though she said no 
more, it was very easy to gather from Miss Wapps’s tone and looks that 
in ber eyes the person most likely to rob the Baok of England, go over to 
the Pope of Rome, and assassiuate the Emperor of the French, would be 
the man who did take wine to bis dinuer. She flatly contradicted me, 


' too, as to th unt PAB Ta jan paid) trom Stettin to. 
' Gronstadt. “She bad = a d that it was one hundred and fifty. 


r 
franca French money, and all the arguments in the werld could not bring} 
"net to recognise the sxtstence of things as roubles or thalers. Bae 


friend, the Russian, bas bis little peculiarities ; without being eas 
slightest degree grave or sententious, that facile mouth of his is , 

curved into a genuine smile; those dark grey eyes of his never look you 
n the face ; he seems never tired. of deinkingsebampagne, and pever- 


. - if 
| where she was Samsonically strong against me was on the question of my | the least flushed thereby ; and, fisally, ont apore |, Lnever hear “ 
nationality. As I happen to be on ewart of hue, and a tolerable lin-} express an opinion that any bamaa thing is right or wrong. If he have. 


guist, she took it into ber head at once that I was a foreigner, and ad-} 
| dreased me as “ Mossoo.” In vain did I try to conviace her that I was} 
‘born and bred in London, within the sound of Bow bells. To make the | 
' matter worse—it being necessary for me, during one of the endless pass- | 
, port formalities, to answer my name, which is not very Euglish ia sound | 
—it went conclusively to make out a case againet me in the mind of Miss | 
| Wapps. She called m@ Mossoo again, bat vengefully in sarcastic accents ; | 
' and complained of the infamy of an honourable English gentlewoman 
being beset by Jesuits and spies. , 
| On board, Miss Wapps does not bate one atom of her animosity. I have 
not the fatuity to believe that I am what is usually termed popular with | 
| the sex ; but as I am, Ihope, inoffensive and a good listener, { have been | 
| able to retain some desifable female acquaintances: but there is no con- | 
ciliating Miss Wappe. She is enraged with me for not being sea-sick. | 
She unmistakably gives me to understand that I am a puppy, because I 
wear the courier’s bag slung by a strap over my shoulder; aad when I 
meekly represent to her that it is very usefal for carrying lucifer-matchee, | 
@ comb, eheues, Bradshaw, cigars, eau-de-Cologne, a brandy-flask, and 
such small matters, she gives utterance to a peculiar kind of feminine 
grunt, something between that ofan asthmatic pig and an elderly Wes 
leyan at @ moving part of the sermon, but which to me plainly means that 
she hates me, and that she does not believe a word I say. She wants to 
know what the world is coming to, when men can puff their filthy tobacco 
under the noses of ladies accustomed to the best society? and whea 1 


tlemen passengers are doing as I do, she retorts, “ More shame for them!” 
She alludes to the pretty stewardess by the appellation of “ hussy,’’ at 
which I feel vastly moved to strangle ber; and she has an abominable 
air-cusbion with a hole in it, which is always choking up hatchways, or 
tripping up one’s legs, or tumbling over cabin-boys’ heads like the Chinese 
cange. Asa culmination of injury, she publicly accuses me atdiauer of 
detaining the mustard designedly and of malice aforethought at ny end 
of the table. Iamcovered with confusion, and endeavour to excuse my- 
self; but she overpowers me with her voice, and Captain Steffens looks 
severely at me. I have an inward struggle afcer dinner, as to whether [ 
stall give her a piece of my mind, and to shat her up for ever, or make 
her an offer of marriage ; but I take a middle course, and subside into the 
French language, which she cannot speak, and in whieb, therefore, she 
cannot contradict me. After this, she makes common cause against me 
with Captain Smith (why did’at ehe go down in the Schén Jungfrau?) ; 
and as they walk the deck together 1 don’t think I am in error in con- 
cluding that she is continuing to denounce me as a Jesuit and a spy, 
and that the captain has imparted to her his opinion that I am “ not worth 
@ tam!” 

We have another lady passenger in the chief cabin ; she is a French 
lady, and (she makes no disguise at all about the matter) an actrees. She 
is going to Moscow for the coronation, when there are to be grand drama- 
tic doings; but she is coming out thus early to stay with her mamma, 
also an actress, who has been fifteen yearsin St. Petersburg. “ Imaginez 
vous,” she says, “dans ce trou!” She is very pretty, very coquettish, 
very goodaatured, very witty, and comically ignorant of the commonest 
things. Captain Steffens loves her like a father already I can see. Even 
the grim Captain Smiti regards her with the affection of a Dutch uncle. 
She dresses every morning for the deck, and every afternoon for dinuer, 
with as much care as though she were still on her beloved Boulevard de 
Gand. Her hair is always smooth, her eyes always bright, her little 
foot always bien chaucsée, her dress always in apple-pie order, her temper 
always lively, cheerfal, amiable. She eats little wings of birds ia a de- 
lightfully cat-like manner, and chirps, after a g'ass of champagae, in a 
manner ravishing to behold. She is aii lithe movement and silver laugh- 
ter, and roguish sayings. Hofin: she isa Parisieane! What need I say 
more? She hasa dozen of the gentlemen passengers at her feet as soon” 
as she boards the Preussischer Adler, bat she bestows her arm for the 
voyage ou Monsieur Alexandre, a fat Frenchman with a beard and a 
wide-awake bat; who is, I suspect, a traveller for some champagae-house 
at Rheims. He follows her about like a corpulent poodle ; he takes care 
of Ker baskets, shawls, and furs; he toils up ladders with camp stools for 
her ; he holds an umbrella over her to shield her from the sun; he cuts 





the leaves of books for her ; he produces for her benefit private stores of 
chocolate and bon-bons; he sits next to her at dinner, and carves tit- 
bits for her ; he pays for the champagne ; he walks the deck with her by 
moonlight, shielding her from the midnight air with ample pelisses, and 
rolling bis little eyes in his fat face. She is all smiles and amiability to 
him (as, indeed, toevery one else) ; she allows him to sit at her ieet; 
she gives him to snuff from her vinegarette ; she pats bis broad back aud 
calls him “ Mon bon gros;” she is as familiar with bim as if she had 
known him a quarter of a century ; she orders him about like a dog ora 
black man; but is never cross, never pettish. She will probably give 
him the tips of her little fogers to kiss when she leaves him at Croustade ; 
and, when some day perhaps she meets him by chance on the Nevekos, 
she won’t know him from Adam. 

’T was ever thus from childhood’s hour—I mean, this is always my fate. 
Somebody else gets the pleasant travelling companions ; I get the Misa 
Wappses. I never fall-in love with a pretty girl, but I fiad she has a 
sweetheart already, or has been engaee’ for ten years to her cousin 
Charles in India, who is coming home by the next ship to marry her. Am 
I not as good as a wine-merchant’s bagman? Never miad; let me coa- 
sole myself with the Russian. 

The Rassian is a gentleman whose two years’ term of travel has ex- 
pired, and who, not being able to obtain au extension of his leave of ab- 
sence, and not very desirous of having his estates sequestered, which 
would be the penalty of his disobedience, is returning, distreseingly against 
his own inciiaationu, to Russia, isan individual who looks young enough to 
be two or three aad twenty, and old enough to be two or three and forty. 
How are you totell in a gentleman whose hair, without a speck of gray, is 
| always fuultlessly brushed, oiled, perfamed, and arranged ; whose mous- 
tache is always lustrous, firm, aud black ; whose teeth are sound and 
white ; whose face is perfectly smooth, and clear, and cleau shaven ; who 
is always perfectly easy, graceful, and eelf-possessed? The Russian 
speaks English and French—the first language as you and I, my dear 
Bob, speak it ; the second as our friend, Monsieur Adolpbe, from Pari, 
would speak his native tongue ; by which I mean that the Russian speaks 
Eaglish like au Englishman, and French like a Frenchman, without he- 
sitation, accent, or foreign idiom. He is versed in the literature of both 
countries, and talks of Sam Weller and Jerome Paturot with equal feli- 
city. Iam, perhaps, not so well qualified to judge of his proficiency in 
Italian ; but he seems to speak that tongue with at least the same de- 
gree of fluency as he converses in German, of which, accoiding to Cap- 
tain Steffens, he isa master. He laughs when I taik about the special 
and astounding gift that his countrymen seem to possess for the acquisi- 
tion of languages. “Gift, my dear fellow,” he says, “it is nothing of 
the’kind, I certainly picked up Italian in six months, during a residence 
in the country ; but I could speak French, Koglish, and German long be- 
foré I could speak Russian. Nous autres gentilhommes Russes, we have 
English nurses ; we have French and Swiss governesses ; we have Ger- 
mau professors at college. As children and as adults we often pass days 
and weeks without hearing a word of Russian; and the language with 
which we have the slightest acquaintance is our own.” 

The Russian and I soon grow to be great (travelling) friends. He 
talks, and seems to be well informed, on everybody and everything, and 
Speaks about government and dynasties in precisely the same tone of 
easy persiflase in which he discusses the Italian opera and the ballet. 
He tells me a great deal about the Greek church; bat it is easy to see 
that matters ecclesiastical don’t trouble “ nous autres gentiluommes 
Russes” much. He has been in the army, like the vast mejority of his 
order, and is learned in horses, dogs, and general sportsmanship ; a branch 
of knowledge tha‘ ciashes strangely wita his grassailéiog Parisian ac- 
ceat. ' He proposes écarté’ia an interval of chat; but fiading that I am 
but a poor cardpiayer, he shews me a ‘ew tricks on the cards sufficient to 
set a moderately ambitious wizard up ia business on the spot, and con- 
tentedly relinquishes the pack for the pianoforte, on which he executes 
such brilliant voluntaries, that I can see the hardfavoured vieage of Miss 
Wapps gazing down at us through the saloon ekylight iu discontented 
admiration—that decisive lady marvelling doubtless bow such an accom- 
| plished Russian can condescend to waste his time and talents on such a 

trumpery mortal as I am. He shows me an album bound in green velvet, 
| aod with his cypher and coronet embroidered in rubies thereupon, and 
“filled with drawings of his own execution. He rolls paper cigarettes 
with the dexterity ofa Castilian caballero; aud he bas the most varied 
and exact statistical knowledge ou all eorts of topics, political, social, 
| agricultural, and literary, of any man I ever met with. And this is, be- 
lieve me, as ordinary and everyday-to-be-found specimen of the Russian 





| gentleman as the unlettered, unlicked, uncouth, untravelled John Smith | 


one meets at @ Boulogne boarding-house is of an English esquire. My 





an opivion on any subject, and he eoaverses op almost all topics, it is nok. 
on board-the Preussischer Adler, or to me, that be will impart it. With 
his handsome face and gracetal carriage, and varied parts, this ia the 
sort of maa whom nine women out of ten would fall desperately io. love 
with at first sight; yet be drops a witty avecdote or so about the sex, that 
makes me start aud say, Heaven help the woman who ever falls in love 
with him! , 

It may have struck my reader, that beyond allading to the bare fact 
of being on the Baltic, and in a fair way for Cronstadt, [ have sald little 
or nothing as yet couceraing our actual voyage. In the first place, there, 
is but litike marige to be chronicled; for from Saturday at noon, when, 
we started, to this present Monday evening we have had uaiaterra 
fair weather and smooth water ; and are gliding along ason alake, As 
in the second place,J generally shy the sea # much asI cau. I bate it. 
I have a dread for itas Mrs, Hemanshad. To me itis simply a Tr. 
Cruel, capricious, remorseless, rapacious, insatiable, deceitfal; sullealy, an-_ 
willing to disgorge its treasures ; mockingly refusiag to give up its de 
Bat it must, and shail,.eome day : the sea. If anything could reconcile 
however, to that baseleas highway, it would be the days aod 0 
have had since Saturday. Is is never dark, and the moon, {fal 
she is, is almost an intruder, 80 loug does the sun lord it over 
veus, 60 short are his elumbers (it isnot far from the time and place w 
he rises at midnight"), so gloriously strong and fresh docs he come t 
his work again in the morning. Aud the white sbips that glide on 
tranquiksea, far far away towards the immensity of the horizon, are ; 
augurs of peace and hope to me; and. the very smoke from the | 
fannel that was black and choky at Stettin, is now, in the uadylog 
all gorgeous in purple and orange as it rolls forth in clouds that wander. 
purposely through the empty sky, till the sea-birds meet them and 
them ioto fragments with their sharp sected wings. oie 

There is a very merry party forward, in the secoad cabin, Among st 








is a humorous character {rom the south of France, who is going to R 
to superintend a sugar manufactory belongiog to some Russian seigneur, 
He has been established by common consent chief wag and joke-master 
in ordinary to the Prussian Eagle, ' 
I hear shouts of laughter from where be holds bis merry court long after. 
Lam snug in my berth; and the steward retails his latest witticisms to us. 
at dinaer, hot and hot, betweea the courses. He lives at free quartets, 
for his jests’ sakes, in the way of wines, spirits, aud cigars ; and I d 
think the steward oan have the heart to take any money of him for f 
or extras at the voyage’s ead. “ Qu’il est gai!” says the French actress, 
admiringly. Asa wag he must, of course, have a butt: and he has ed 
on a little, snuffy, old Frenchwoman, with a red cotton pocket-h - 
chief tied round her-head, who, with a large basket, a larger um! 
aod no other perceptible luggage, started up suddenly at Stevtin. . 
has got a passport with Count Orloff’s own sigaature appended. to r; oe 
does not seem to mind the Russians a bit. Whocan she be? The 's 
fostermother, perhaps. The funny Frenchman (who never saw her be 
in his life) now calls her “ maman,” now assumes to be madly in love 
her, to the infinite merriment of the other passengers; but she repulse 
his advances with the utmost good humour, and evidently considers him 
to be a wag of the first water. Many of this good fellow’s jokes are of a 
slightly practical nature, and would, in phlegmatic English society, pro- 
bably lead to his being kicked by somebody ; but tome they are all 
ply redeemed by his imperturbable good humour, and his frank, hearty 
laughter, Besides, he won my heart ia the very commencement by. - 
ing a face behind Miss Wapps’s back so supernaturally comic, eo irresisti- 
bly ludicrous, that Grimaldi, had he knowa him, would have beep aun- 
diced with envy. The great Captain Steffens favours this jovia de, 
and unbends to him, they say, more than he has ever been kuown to to 
mortal second-cabin passenger. ty te 
The ill-boding Captain Smith came to my berth last night, with 
tlésnake-like smile, to tell.me we were off Hango Head (a. fit place. 
such a raven to herald,) and to refresh my memory about the ice; 4 
here, sure enough, this Tuesday morniog, we are in the very 
floating masses of the frozen sea! Green, transparent, and assuming éy 
kind of weird aad fantastic shapes, they hem the Preussischer Adler 
round, cracking gud groaning “ like noises in a swound,” as the Ancieat 
Mariuver heard them. Warm and balmy as the May air was yesterni 
it is now piercing cold ; and I walk the deck a ‘very okies ale of 
which the courteous Russian bas insisted on lending me. We are obliged 
to move with extreme caution and slowness, stopping altogether frem time 
to time ; but the ice gradually lessens, gradually disappears; the shores 
of the Gulf keep gradually becoming more distinct ; and, on the Russian 
side, [can see white houses and the posts of the telegraph. A 
About noon on Tuesday, the twentieth of May, turning at the gangway 
to walk towards ihe steamer’s head, I see a sight that does my eyes good. 
I have the advantege of being extremely short-sighted, and a view 
not grow, but starts upou me. And now, all fresh and blue, and white, 
and sparkliog and dancing in the sunlight I see a scene that Mr. Ic 5 
? 







might paint—a grove of masts, domes aad steeples, and factory chimn 

@ myriad of trim yachiggand smaller craft, and, dotting the bright e 
water Jike the Seven Casiles of the Devil, with tier above tier of.embra-. 
sures bristling with cannon, the granite forts of the impregnable Cron- 
stadt. There isa big guardship behind us, and forts and guns on every 
side, and I feel that I am in for it. : 

“ Lada, sharpen your cuilasses,” was the signal of the Admiral who 
didn’t breakfast in Cronstadt and dine in St.Petersburg. Let me puta 
fresh nib to my goosequill, and see what I can do, in my humble way, to 
make some little impression on those granite walls. ' 





’ SIX HOURS AT COURT. , 
FROM THE LIFE OF A GERMAN PHYSICIANY 


With a negative capital of 800 dollars, a borrowed wardrobe, which 
some tailor had been mad enough to furnish me with on credit f 
double of course for the accommodation!) and a small but choice callec- 
tion of medical works, did I commence practice os a surgeon. Under 
such circumstances a residence in the metropolis was an impossibility, 
aud I therefore turned my attention to the provincial towns. Unfortu- 
nately they most of them enjoyed the blessing not lp Med one but of &e- 
veral physicians. Nowhere was a vacant place to be found, nor even a 
prospect of one. In vain did I pore over the advertisements of provin- 
cial papers day after day ; cooks, mafdservanés, tutors, clerks, all were 
at a premium—hut doctors were evidently a drag on the market. I had 
already resolved to emigrate to America, When a letter which I received 
quite unexpectedly from a friend altered all my plans and eventually se- 
cured my valuable services to my native country. 

This important document informed me. that the Prince of N—— was 
looking out for a physician for his household and subjects, to whom he 
promised a fixed salary of 300 dollars, with board and lodging. Timme- 
diately set off in high spirits, and was busily engaged during the whole 
journey with the pleasant task of erecting what are popularly Called 
* castles in the air :’’ I dreamed of royal festivities, of ae f dinners, 
of beautiful court-ladies and interesting court-intrigaes; in fact { was 
fall of delight in anticipation of my court-life. As we approached the 
domains of the prince my bright visions began, I must confess, to fade 
away rapidly —we had arrived at the farthest end of the kingdom, in a 
neighbourhood densely wooded and infested by wolves, wild boars and 
such like interesting animals, The inhabitants were of slavonic origin, 
and spoke the Polish language, not one word of which I understood—a 
comforting thought for a young physician, who gets patients for the moat 
part as a barber does customers—in proportion to the length of his 
tongue! The villages through which I passed, presented a most woeful 
appearance. The houses, which were thatched with straw only, were 
falling into decay on allsides. The children who, (with the exception of 
the wolves and boars before mentioned) seemed to form the most nume- 
rous part of the community, rau about the filthy streets in a most primi- 
tive condition, altogether innocent as it seemed of anything in the shape 
of clothing. All this gave me no great idea of my futute patients. 

Full of these evil forcbodings did I make my eptry, at length, into'the 
metropolis of this eulightened Princedom, which I was glad to find, con- 
sisted of very tulcrably built stone houses covered in with decent elate 
roofs. The palace was a large, grey building, a kind of fortress in the 
rococe-style. Although the Prince lived on very friendly terms with his 
neighbours, aud had no revolution to fear trom his loyal and devoted 
subjects, he nevertheless thought it expedient to have au armed body- 
guard in cons‘aat attendance upon his person, and to organise a complete 
army of 12 men (in time of peace, and 15 in time of war) which bad been 
brought to a state of great perfection under the command of a Prussian 
sergeant on half-pay, who had been advanced to the honourable position 





*At Tornea, in Sweden, on the twenty-first of June. 
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in some businese (which managed to pursue in addition to 
arduous maititary ‘aetten,) T foues them at the time of my ar- 
‘very peacefully engaged in all kinds of usefal labour. One 
tailor was patching with artistic skill his Sunday 
uniform (which seemed from what I saw of it to be nothing bat 
patch !) in readiness for the next day’s parade. Anotber (alias cobbler) 
was doing his best to pereuade a pair of refrac bluchers into: some- 
like respectability for the same purpose, and a third was actually 
ai before a spinning-wheel and working so tremendously that I pre- 

sume he had a monopoly for supplyio the army witb stockings. 

Near the castle was an inn—the only one in the monarchy. The land- 
lord had been cook to the former prince and I must say, that as far as I 
became acquainted with his larier I conceived no very high opinion of 
the taste of his deceased master, and sincerely trusted that it might not 
be hereditary. After I had a and changed my dress, I repaired to 
the palace, in order to pay fhy respects to the marshal of the prince’s 
housebold, who received me with great cordiality, and immediately pre 
sented me to his wife and daughters (seven in namber) whom I found en- 
gaged in various domestic occupations in an adjoining room. I need not 
say that the lady of the house received me—I was going to say, with 
open arms (as what pradent mother of seven grown-up daughters would 
Tied ae at any rate, no less cordially than ber husband ; and indeed 
I some difficulty ia getting away again at all, so preseing were the 
old lady’s offers of hospitality and so brisk was the fire kept up by the 
fourteen ray eyes! then paid a visit to the Prince’s private secretary 
(the only and educated man in the country, I believe) to whom 
my friend had given me a letter of introduction. He informed me that 
great numbers had applied for the situation notwithstanding the very 


moderate 

and tint mp dele t any enpuntes age a ma 
my aite appointment now only u the impres- 

sion which I should prs vy on the Prince at a personal interview. I re- 

turned bome to my hotel in the best possible espirite, impatient for the 

eventfal interview, and not doubting but that I should please the Prince 


omer. 
The following morning | learned from the marshal, that I could not 
'y obtain an audience of the Prince that day, as His Highness was 
unavoidably prevented VB rare basiness of the highest importance from 
receiving any body ; at same time he sent me an invitation to a 
court- which was to take place the same evening, and where the 
Prince was desirous of seeing and king y bea 
And here I mast inform the er that the Prince was a passionate 
lover of the dance, and considered it one of the most necessary branches 
of every gentleman’s education—also that, being a magnificent dancer 
himeelf, he fell into the 
commit, of placing the one thing Ae coald do well, above everything 
which other people could do well! Indeed I have heard that if he 
the choice of more than one candidate for any pablic office, he inva- 
ly decides io favour of the best dancer—for he argues, that he who 
to educate his feet, has most probably for, mn also to educate 
Thus a faux pas on the part of any of the high officers of the 
sufficient to disgrace them for ever in the eyes of the Prince, who 
ably performs the office of master of the ceremonies at all state- 
Now, I must confess, that thie invitation caused me no small anxiety. 
mever had been a very good dancer—indeed my dancing- master, an old 
Italian who had served as @ voluateer under Napoleon, and subsequently 
contrived to earn a scanty livelihood as a wanderiog ballet-master, de- 
clared he should never be able'to make anything of me—and one day 
oe eee disgast to the whole thing by laconically criticising my per- 
with the words : “ Signor, vous tanschez like de bear!” I now re- 
gretted from the bottom of my beart that I bad not followed the directions 
of the venerable Maestro more closely. All I could do, however, was to 
get up 8 miniature private ballet in my bedroom, where I practised my old 
es” aud “tours” with the greatest patience, duriog a considerable 
part of the day! What the people in the parlour beoeath me a = of 
continual thundering overhead I have no idea—for I tound out io the 
course of my tising that I had made but little progress since the 
Gays of my initiation into the eublime art, and managed to make about 
the eame amount of noise as that elegaat animal, to whom my teacher 
had likened me, might be supposed to do, were he practising a “ tournes: 
- vous dames,” or the “ grande chaine,” for the evening’s ball! 

P. ; and with a beating heart I commenced making 
my toilet—the unpaid drese-coat sat superbly ; (and it is a remarkable 
fact in the history of mankind, that the less you pay your tailor the bet- 
ter he works for you ;) no wrinkle betrayed that the jittle bill of which 
it formed a prominent item had never been receipted, and never was 
likely to be! nor would the keenest observer have been able to guess, 
from any article of my dress, the very dilapidated state of my fortunes— 
to such a pitch of civilization are we arrived in this nineteenth century ! 
—My waietcoat and gloves were as white as driven snow, and set off to 
the best advantage my black suit and highly varnished boots. As I left 
my room giving a last look at the glass, 1 felt sure of my appointment, 
eonvinded that any little deficiencies in the dence would be amply com- 

’ pensated by my splendid and distingué exterior. 

I arrived at the palace, ascended the stone stairs, and entered the bril- 
liantly lighted saloons, which were already filled. The company con- 
sisted of the neighbouring quires with their wives and families, and the 

Officers of the state. Even the townspeople were not excluded 
festivitiee, in which respect the Prince was very liberal—in- 
deed, I believe, he even preferred a partner from the less noble families 
if she were younger or more beautiful. The marehal of the royal bouse- 
hold, whom I before mentioned as the happy father of seven blooming 
daughters, perceived me immediately on my entrance, and hastened to 
meet me that he might present me to the Prince, who was standing at 
the otber end of the room. 
His Highness was, as far as I could judge from his appearance, still in 
the prime of life—tall and thin—with a good-natured, bat very unmean- 
face. He wore a foreign uniform, as he was a general of one of the 
y-six German potentates. On closer examination, I discovered that 
he had false hair, a false beard, false teeth, and, if I am not very much 
mistaken, falee calves! His cheeks were highly rouged, he sought by 
every motion of his body to impress those around him with his extreme 
youth. Thus in crossing the room, he invariably broke into a tripping 
motion, something between a hop and a trot, very similar to the naive 
and graceful amble of an old war-horse in a pantomime, when etealthily 
pricked on from behind by a Gaveso sogimest of dragoons. His veice 
was loud and grating, and yet he was constantly laughing, though with- 
out reason whatever. 


“Li —s, was the first question he addressed to me, after I 


been presented. 
e ecg reer poy gos replied erree Rapteeiiogiy. 
much. e to see it, enty 0 t \. 
Au revoir.” Ay hes acaba 

At this moment the masic struck up a most furious waltz.— 

I caat-one despairing glance around and perceiving at the farthest cor- 
ner of the room the grey-eyed damsels of the preceding day, I selected 
the one with the largest flounces, hoping that her drapery might in part 
conceal my iguorance. Wonderful to relate I got ou amazingly ; I 
neither threw my partner down nor fell down myself. What is still more 
wonderfal, I did not koock up against other couples or tread upon my 
partner’s dress onc: during the whole dance, which I never failed to do 
on such occasions, The only part of the performance that might have 
hed unlucky consequences was, that I managed towards the close, to 
waltz into the corner where the refreehments were, and though 
I went through every possible mangavre to walts out again, it 
Was no good, 80 pytting a good face on the matter, I suddenly stopped 
and pretending I had led the way here intentionally, I conducted my fair 
partner to the buffet and in my embarrassment and flurry ordered a bottle 
of ne to be ert, of which we hs portesk heartily. The 

now over. restored my blooming companion to the 
bosom of her family. Noble girl! little did I think as I ‘trolled away 
congratulating myself on my address, that it was she who had led me 
with her stroog arm to safely through the mazes of the dance—and that 
to her alone it was owing that I had acquitted myself so well. Dear pro 
tectiog Angel! my beart aches whea I thiak how ill I repaid suck devo- 
-—and how quickly and thoughtlessly I turned away from ber ancient 
face and worn out graces to younger and more attractive beauties! 

As I was returning to my seat, [ met the prince, who condescended to 
enter into conversation with me. 

“ Not bad,” he said (in a voice which sounded like a “larum ranuing 
down); I kept my eye on you. Turn round rather slowly. But on the 


whole, very fair. Must tura out your toesmore. Want the appointment. 


See about it.” 


Before I could answer, his back was turned and he was busily engaged 
in saying some paternal words to a pretty girl who was sitting near. 

I bad every thin 
it in my pocket. 


not to sa salary, but that the Prince after having exa-. 
: powdery Bort candia 


ridiculous error which all shallow people are apt | 


six daughters one after another—the Toangest i for a 

Imagine my dismay on standing up with her to sof nt shea y some 
unlucky means got into the same set with the Prince, who would now be 
able to watch my every movement. To complete my confusion, I re- 
marked that I was the only one in the whole set (whieh consisted of about 
12 couples) who was not of noble birth! La miserable opstart and deci- 
dedly the worst dancer in the room standing up vis-a-vis with the Prince 
and half the nobility of the realm! I take God to witness that neither my 
vanity nor pride had induced me to foree my way into this noble circle— 
bat solely the wish of my partner, who was desirous of displaying her 
charms, |where she thought they would be best appreciated! All looks 
(and all eyeglasses) were directed against me, and I heard distioct- 
ly a whisper and titter pass through the room, of which I too well knew 
1 was the wretched object. I thought with dismay on the complications 
of the quadrille of which I bad now no more idea than the man in the 
moon, When the first pairs commenced I determined to study their mo- 
tions with closest attention, but alas! even this failed me, for my partuer 
persisted in conversing uninterraptedly, which natarally engrossed me so 
much that I gave up the idea in y wy 

Now it was our turn, I observed that the Prince was looking at me en- 
couragingly and stepped out boldly. The first few pas succeeded—bat 
each succeeding one led me on rapidly to my ruin! 

I did everythiog that I ought not to have done with the most marvel- 
lous consistency, I invariably gave the wrong hand and put out the wrong 
leg. In vain did the Prince call out a droite, a , till the rouge 
rao down his face from the exertion—it was no use—I was irretrievably 
lost,—I heard neither the music nor the tittering that was going on at 
my expense—but trembled about breaking every ‘ ensemble every 
‘ chaine’ in which I had to take part, and fluishing with backing into the 
false calves of his Royal Highness, which so mach destroyed the symmet- 
ry of his august legs, that he broke up the dance at once. 

Conscious of my guilt, I took care to avoid the Prince in the ensuing 
pause. I read my fate on every countenance ; even the daughters of the 
marshal shanned me as if I bad the plague. I stood alone, deserted, 
musing over my ruined plans, my eight hundred dollars of borrowed 
capital and my little tailors’ bills, when I was suddenly roused bya 
* tap on the shoulder. 

turned qdickly round ; it was the Prince. 

‘* Bab ! not able to dance a quadrille—Very young {{mach to learn yet. 
Where did you study ?” 

“Jn Berlin, Your Higbnees,”’ 

“ Testimonials very good. Been very diligent—bat very mach want- 
ing in experience.” 

“ That I hope to attain in your eervice, Sire,” I said, gaining fresh 
courage. “ You may rest assared that I shall do my best to obtain.” 

“ Quite right, but without experience, you see ** * I know old shep- 
herds whom I prefer to young doctors.” 

“ When the patients are sheep, your Highness” —I commenced, without 
@ moment’s consideration—but observing that the Prince became snd- 
denly scarlet up to his ears, I paused, wondering what could be the mat- 
ter with him, or what could be the cause of this sudden emotion. I was 
about to continue, when with a smothered exclamation, of which I could 
only catch the words “ impertinent fellow,’ he turned saddenly on his 
heel and left the room. 

After this conversation I considered myself completely lost, and ha- 
ving danced enough on that evening to last me for the rest of my natu- 
ral life, I determined to retire unobserved, and quietly to await what the 
next day should bring with it. 

As I was leaving the room I met the marshal, to whom I at once com- 
san gry the contents of the conversation I had just had with the 

rince. 

‘Gracious heavens,” he exclaimed, “ you little know what miechief 

ou’ve done. ’Tis most unfortunate—for I must tell you that the Prince 
8 at present going through a course of treatment uoder the bands of an 
old ehepberd, who ie renowned for his great skill in curing those attacked 
by the disease under which the Prince is now suffering.” 

“ Bat how could I possibly guess that?” I replied. ‘ Surely the Prince 
is too noble-minded to take offence at such a trifle.” 

“ If you follow my advice, you will pack up your things and start off 
at once—it is the only way to avoid the disagreeable consequences which 
must ensue if you remain here. Besides you have no chance of the ap- 
pointment, as you don’t dance.” 

With this he gave me a friendly shake of the hand, and wished me a 
pleasant journey. 

And I followed his advice to the letter—for before sunrise I was on m 
way back agaio, glad to get off with a whole skin. Thus ended my life 
at court! 

° _—_—__————— 


THE TRUFFLE-HOUND. 


On the edge of those vast downs which form a lofty table-land in the 
south-western division of France, there stood, in the time of Anne of 
Austria, a small but very neat cottage. A peasant and his daughter 
were its inmates. During a large portion of the year they appeared to 
live in idleness, except that Margaret ocoasionally amu 
embroidery and the making of fine lace. Her father, Margon, was a man 
of solitary babits, who, accompanied by four or five slender hounds, spent 
whole days in wandering over the arid wastes which extended to an im- 
menee distance seuth of his dwelling. Margon was a truffle gatherer, 
and during the season—that is, in September and October—went regu- 
larly three times a week with the produce of his industry to a village 
about three leagues off, where he met the dealers from Paris, to whom he 
sold, and often tor very bigh prices, the superb truffles he had collected. 

The downs in those days were almost as unfrequented as the deserts of 
Africa. No great road lay over them; no towns, villages, or hamlets 
dotted their surface. As far as the eye could reach, you could obeerve 
no cburch-epire or castle-keep, but instead, one dull, brown level, inter- 
sected with deep crevices, and obscured from time to time by vast clouds 
of dust, which went whirling eastwards before the prevalent winds from 
the Atlantic. If you ventured to traverse this waste, you observed now 
and then small marsbes and pools of stagnant water, aroand which was 
beard perpetually the grunt of hogs, or the quick sbarp bark of a slender 
dog. Here and there, seated on a stone, your eye detected the dingy and 
almost immovable figure of a peasant, dressed in garments as nearly as 
could be of the colour of the dust. He always bore a long stick in his 
hand, and looked forth with dreamy eyes over the plain where bis unsa- 
voury dreves*were lying down, or ploughing up the earth in search of 
something to eat. Pigs are great epicores, and like those gluttons who 
smack their lips and give other tokens of delight when seated before 
dishes exactly to their taste, they used now and then to give a equeak of 

joy, and plunge their snouts vigorously into the soil. Upen hearing this 
welcome sound, tenfsid life appeared to be infused into the peasant, 
Leaping from his stone, he would rush into the midst of the drove, and 
striking right and left with his long stick, would pounce upon a little 
hole in the ground, from the sides of which he would remove the earth 
carefully and extract something which he esteemed a prize, for he put 
it into a near basket, lined and covered with a white napkin, which 
he was then careful to sling upon a pole, fixed in the earth for the purpose. 

Other peasants, not encumbered with the care of hogs, would go forth 
upon the plains, and rendered lazy by the delicious autamoal warmth, 
stretch themselves upon the brown grass, and appear to be as meditative 
as 80 many talapoins, speculating upon +4 joys of annibilation. Instead 
ot thie, they were only watching for fli These were their fetishes ; 
these they followed with religious fervour, and not altogether without 
reasoo, since it was the flies that bestowed upon them all they 
or could enjoy in this world. As soon as a swarm of these guardian divi- 
nities were seen to expand their gray little wings in the sua, the silent 
worshipper advanced with beating heart, and, exploring their eubterran- 
ean retreat, never failed to flad there the object of bis search—a thing 
about the size of a potato, sometimes of a yellowish white, sometimes of 
a blackish brown, rough externally, with pyramidal tubercles, and inter- 
nally veined and variegated like a nutmeg. 

Towards the centre of the desert there was a considerable district, peo- 
pled, according to the superstition of the times, with wanrwolves, Ridges 
of gray rocks appeared at intervals above the surface of the earth, and | 
here and there you perceived a circular hollow, covered thinly with short | 
grass, interspersed with epaces of dry sand, and dotted with small mounds’ 
like mole bille. This was the favourite resort of Margon witb bis hounds. | 
No hogs approached the spot, no shepherds drove hither ibeir flocks, no 





gray-coated peasant lay stretched aluog the earth in search of flies. By 
common consent, it appeared to be abandoned entirely to Margoa, who 
might sometimes, in the fiae September evenings, be seen there sitting on 
the rocks with his pale and thougbtful daughter beside him. They con- 
versed about I know not what. Tbe hcunds dispersed hither and thither 
over the plain, utteriog from time to time a low growl, and thea scratch- 
ing the earth vigorously with their fore paws. Margon and Margaret 
would theu advance towards them, basket ia hand, and receive from their 


& to bope, and felt as sure of my appoiatment as if I had | sagacity what an aucient poet decominated some of the delicate cakes of 


| the earth. Immediately after these excursious, Margon would proceed to 


My first attempt made me eo confident, tbat 1 danced with all the other ' the village, and bring back wine, provisions, and abundant fiery fur 


herself with | Mar 


er 8 


=== == 
, who, though she never conversed with one but her fathers, 
@ queen of ribbons, silks, and fine cam 

t this time that Cardinal Mazarin determined te give 
a grand et to Anne of Austria, and as no feast was then th 
complete without truffles of the largest possible dimensions, he sent down 
numerous agents to acour Perigord, Limousin, and all the neighbo' 
provinces, in search of these much-valued dainties. Poy f these 
grims of luxury was the cardinal’s own secretary, Michel de Lancy, a 
young man of polished manners, but somewhat equivocal character, He 
was fierce, capricious, and occasionally, it is said, cruel. Of women, he 
thought very little; his whole mind being bent upon two things, the 
chase of wild beasts, and power at court. De reyes | reached the village 
habitually frequented by Margon about nine o’clock in the morning of 
the 5th of October. The cardinal, his master, besides being a thorou 
epicure, had an important object in view in cultivating the good-will of 
Anne of Austria, and had therefore given to De Lancy an unlimited sup- 
ply of gold with which to procure the largest aad finest truffles in France, 
because the queen was immoderately fond of them. 


= 








“TI have heard,” said he, “that somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Limousin they are sometimes found so large as to weigh seven or eight 


“ Your eminence is right,” answered De Lancy. “Indeed, I once saw 
a trafile, though I know not whence it was bought, which weighed ten 


“Im ble!” exclaimed the cardinal. 
“ It true, your eminence ; for I not only saw it, but ate of it my- 
ge 
. * At whose table ?” 


“ At the Comtesse de la Ferté’s. When cut into pre hd filled the 
air with a delicious fragrance, and was veined and cloa like the 
richest. marble !”’ : 

“Madame de la Ferté is a connaisseuse,” observed Mazarin. ‘ Get 
- .. large truffle, if possible. Give, if necessary, a hundred louis-d’ors 
‘or 

“A bundred!” exclaimed De Lancy. “ Why, De la Ferté gave three 
hundred, and esteemed it cheap even then.” 

The cardinal, somewhat Pigued, replied : “ Well, give what you like 
—five, seven, eight hundred, if necessary.” 

With this commission De Lancy set out, and, as I have said, arrived at 
the village about nine o’clock in the morning of the Sth of October. He 
ordered breakfast, and informed the landlord that he wished to havesome 
troffies, the finest in the neighbourhood. Upon this the host laughed, and 
replied : “It would be a very dear breakfast for you, monsieur.”’ 

“ Did I say anything about the price?” replied De Lancy. “Let me 
have the truffles: I am ready to pay whatever they may cost.” 

“I doubt that,” replied mine host. 

ee a yourself,” observed the secretary. ‘“‘ What would be your 
charge 

Instead of giving him a direct answer, the landlord replied : * We 
have sometimes truffles here, sir, which are valued on the spot at three 
hundred louis, and fetch a great dea) more in Paris.” 

“* What do they weigh ?” 

** Eleven or twelve pounds.” ; 

“The deuce they do! Do you possess any of that size t” 

“O no. It is not for a poor country innkeeper to meddle with euch 
luxuries.” 

“Then of whom may they be purchased ?” 

“Of no one in this village ; bat there is a peasant out upon the ed 
of the downs*who has generally a steck on hand, the largest and fineat 
the world. Whenever couriers come down from Paris in search of truffles 
—that is, when it is for any prince or grandee—we send them to him’ 

“Cas you direct me to his dwelling?” 

“O certainly + but you will breakfast first. I can give you truffles af a 
moderate size, which, after all, are quite as nice as the ones ; the 
“7 difference is io the name of the thing.” 

e Lancy breakfasted, and then, with a guide farnished him by the 
landlord, set out for Margon’s cottage. At first, the road lay through the 
cultivated country, interspersed with small woods, which had now been 
painted with the most brilliant colours by the hand of autamn—yellow 
aod deep brown violet, gray and crimson, intermingled with dark or faded 
green. By degrees they left all vegetaieee behind them, and issued forth 
‘apon the sandy plains, where the air was keen and biting’as on the sea- 
shore. It imparted, however, a buoyancy to the frame, aad.a flush to the 
eheek, and set the animal spirits violently in motion. De Lancy bestrode 
his horse with greater and pride than ever, rising mechanically in 
the saddie, and looking arouad him haughtily as if in quest of some ante 
gouist. At length, as they approached Margon’s cottage, he beheld Mar 
— sitting on a stone-bench beside the door with a lace cushion upom 

er lap. He stopped and looked again ; it could not be—no, it was not 
Mademoiselle de la Ferté ; and yet the likeness was extreme. He alight- 
ed, gave his horse to the peasant who had brought him from the village, 
and, unbonneted, with a quick breathing, and a trembling through 
whole frame, approached the unknown beauty. 
“ Mademoiselle,” he said gently, “is this the house of Monsieur de 


ip ?”? 
“This is Margon’s bumble dwelling,” answered Margaret, rising. 

“Can I speak with him?” inquired De Lancy ; “or could you give 
me the information I require a 

“ What is it, monsieur f” she said, in a eweet low voice. 

“I bave come all the way from Paris,” he replied, “ to purchase, fer 
Cardinal Mazarin, some of Monsieur de Margon’s truffles. They are cele- 
brated throagbout all France; and I am commissioned to give a high 
price—any price for the very largest he may happen to have on hand.” 

“My father,” Margaret replied with a smile, “ is out on the downs, and 
will not be back fur some hours ; bat, if you like, I will take you to aim, 
I know the way perfectly, and, in fact, occasionally go truffle-hanting 
myself. 

De Lancy gazed at her face, reddening and paling by turns, and scarce- 
ly able to reply. Margaret, then, with a low whistle ealled forth a bean- 
wdfal bound from the house, and patting it softly oo the head, said : “ This 
is the fiaest trofflz-banter in the world ; and perhaps, as we go along, I 
may be able to shew you some sport.” 

Pierre wagged his tail, and appeared fully to comprehend the praises 
bestowed on him. He looked up in his mistress’s face, as much as to 
say : “ Maxe haste ; I am ready to shew this gentleman that I can do all 

on Ray.” 

mi Observing De Laney preparing to go on foot, Margaret said: “ You 
had better ride, sir; the way is loug and rough.” 

“ What! acd you walk?” he exclaimed. 

“© yes; [am used to walking, and almost fancy I could beat your 
horse in the country we bave to traverse.” 

The courier at first protested he could not be guilty of so ta want 
of gallantry ; but was at length prevailed on to mount his , while 
Margaret proceeded on foot. Several times he pressed her to get up behind 
bim, but she declined modestly but firmly. Every instant, as they went 
along, De Lancy became more and more impressed with that awe whieh 
real beauty and virtue inspire. He imagined he bad never bebeld a real 
woman before; sbe was so eimple, e0 ansophisticated, and yet so thorough 
ly self- There was, in fact, a sort of majesty about her 
which mast have sprung entirely from the character of her mi At 
length, when they had proceeded far into the downs, Pierre pricked up 
bis ears, gave aloud bark, aad, darting forward, was soon seen scratching 
up the earth with extraordinary vigour. 

“* What is be doiag?” inquired De Lancy. 

“He bas found a traffl:,” replied Margaret. She then called out: 
‘“ Have a care, Pierre!” 

Bat Pierre seemed to be enthusiastic, and went on digging with all his 
might. For fear be should injure the delicacy, Margaret ranto him. He 
bad already cleared away the earth from about the traffl2, which stood 
there perfectly uninjured, the largest ever seen. Margaret took it up, 
and placing it gently on the saddle before De Lancy, said : 

“ Present that from me to his eminence the cardiaal i,,it is the gift of 
@ peasant-girl to the most distinguished maa io Europe. i 

“ Nay—not eo. Yon surely don’t mean to give it for nothing?” ex- 
claimed De Lancy. ja ‘ 

“ Yes, but I do though,” she answered ; and it is only as a present 

at you shall bave it.” 
aa moment, De Lancy conceived a bright idea, which he kept very 

ly to. self. 
Pe Shell L tery sae the pleasure,” he said, “ of seeing Monsieur de Mar- 
f to Paris?’ 
3 Why. yea.” reptied Margaret, “for there he is bearing a whole bas- 
ket of traffies along with him.” 

Margon now came up with all his hounds, wi 
garet as if they would dévour her, some licking ber bands, 
leaping ap aad touching even her cheek with their tongues. 

“ Down! down I” she exclaimed, bat feeliag pleased, nevertheless, by 
their boisterous demonstrations of aff-ction. De Laucy’s errand was now 
explained to Margoo, who, upon viewiog the epleadid truffis found and 


which bounded upon Mar- 
and others 





preseated to the cardiaal by bis daogbter, exclaimed : 
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“By my faith, it is the largest and finest Ihaveever seen! It is a mar- 
vel ; A cannot ‘weigh less than fourteen pounds. However, I have 
some here nearly as large, and they shall all go together to bis emi- 
nence.”’ ; 

Upon their return to the cottage, a large basket was filled we the 
most superb truffles, and De Lancy had no further excuse for pro paging 
his visit. However, he took Margon aside, and confessing that he had 
fallen in love with bis daughter, pressed him to bestow her hand upon 
him. ‘ y 
“ It is a foolish fancy,” replied the peasant ; “she is not"it to be the 
wife of a courtier ; she must marry some honest peasant in the neighbour- 
hood. Ido not wish ber to be unhappy; and unhappy she would cer- 
tainly be if raised out of her sphere.” . : lott 

But De Lancy entreated and conjured him to change his resolution, 
and protested he would make her happy in Paris. 

“T tell you,” replied the father, “it is a foolish fancy, and will prove 
it thus: take three months to consider of it—you will not require half so 
much—and at the ead of that time you will completely have forgotten 
Margaret, the daughter of the truffle-bunter.” , ‘ ed 

And you will not bestow her band on apy other in the interval?’ in- 
quired De Lancy. 

** T will not.” 

“Give me your ay then.” 

Margon gave it to him. 

- Say nothing to your daughter till I return,” said De Lancy. “If I 
forget her, it would be a pity she should be disturbed by bestowing one 
thought on a person so unworthy. If I remember her He 

sed 





aused. . . 
sta She shall be yours,” replied Margon : “ I kaow my child, aod will an- 
swer for her.” . ; 

The truffles were conveyed to Paris, and Cardinal de Mazario, upon 
learning the generosity of the peasant, forwarded to him, through the 
governor of the province, 1500 louis-d’ors. “I will not, he said, “ be 
outdone in generosity by a truffle-hunter.’’ ' 

De Lancy then explained the part of the story which concerned him- 
eelf. 

“ And do you iatend to return?” inquired the cardinal. we 

“ Certainly, your eminence. She resembles Mademoiselle de la Ferté. 

“In person only, I hope.’”’ observed the cardinal. 

“ Why, your eminence?” . 

“‘ Because all the La Fertés are bad, and your peasant-girl is worth a 
thousand of them!” 

“I hope to have the honour,” replied De Lancy, “ of presenting her to 
your eminence, in less than a week, as Margaret De Lancy. 

“TI bid you God speed !” replied the cardinal. 

The young man returned to the downs, where be found Margaret ex- 
actly as before ; and upon making known the passion he had conceived 
for her on the first day of their meeting, was fortunate enough to obtain 
her consent, so that he was enabled to keep his promise to his eminence. 
Margaret De Lancy was thenceforward considered the brightest ornament 
in the court of Anne of Austria, to whom she often related how she owed 
her good-fortune to the truffle-hound. 


———=»>_ 
PRINCE TUMEN. 


This personage takes his title from the first city built by the Russiaos 
in Siberia (1586,) some bundred miles or so south-weat of Tobolsk. He is 
a prince of the Calmucs—tbose rough and ready Tartars who made so 
great a sensation with their bows and arrows in Paris during its occupa- 
tion by the allies in 1814. He is a chieftain among the savage hordes 
that wander over the vast pasture-deserts of Astrakban or the sandy sea- 
border of the Caspian. He is a leader of men whose simple, nomadic, and 
somewhat uncouth habits have still kept them free from the dull uniform 
despotism of the rest of Russia. He is, in fact, a character, and as such 
we will pay him a visit in his palace on an island of the Volga. 

But, figst, let us inquire into bis religious principles. Is he a Greek, or 
a Roman, or a Protestant Christian? As to the two last, we can answer 
for his being neither of them ; and since he is not a member of that some- 
what increasing colony of baptised Calmucs to which the Russian goverc- 
ment has granted a fertile territory, with the city Stavropol, in the Oren- 
burg district of the government Ufa, he must even be no Christian at all. 
And euch is the actual fact. What is he, then? He is a worshipper 
of the Grand Lama, who represents the god of gode. ‘ 

He is therefore a believer in the doctrine of metempsychosis, He is 
firmly convinced that the instant the divinity bas left the body of the 
Grand Lama on his corporeal decease, it informs the system of some other 
human being, and thus, by the simple principle of transmigration, perpe- 
tuates the sovereign of the faith. Ido not know whether he has ever 
made a pilgrimage to the shrine of this incarnation of Shigemooni, the 
god of gods—or, by the imposition of his hand, received a pardon for all 
past or present sins—or, by the presentation of alittle ball of consecrated 
dough, carried away with him the wherewith to frighten whole legions of 
evil and malicious spirits ; but all these things are very likely. As to a 
future, he believes that we are degenerate beings from the upper world, 
who, after being subjected to a state of trial upon earth, will enter after 
death upon a higher or lower condition, according as we have been good 
or bad men. Thisdoctrine, we are told, renders the worshippers of the 
Grand Lama benevolent and moral. : 

But our caique is waiting for us—we will therefore step in and see if 
Prince Tumen is at home. ‘ 

From the island of the Volga, on which the city of Astrakhan is built, 
we rowed some little distance over the broad bosom of that river to 
another island, whereon stands the palace of the Calmuc chieftain. At 
first, we descried a little oasis, as it were, of floating verdure anchored 
amidst the waste of waters—a second Delos raised by Neptune for a se- 
cond Latona; but by and by it waxed upon our vision, objects were 
thrown into deeper relief, outlines became more distinct, imbosomed banks 
and spreading trees multiplied themselves in the distance ; while the pa- 
lace, with its turrets of open fretwork, gleamed ever and anon through 
the screen of shadowy foliage which obscure it. 4 . 

On the arrival of our boat, we fastened it to a tree ina neighbouring 
thicket, and jamped on shore. Approaching the palace, we were intro- 
duced to a young man in uniform, a member of the princely family we 
were visiting. With as much ease as affability, he guided us through the 
mazes of that gorgeous structire, where, at every step, new beauties met 
the eye, and new groupings of luxury and art delighted the senses. At 
length we were ushered into a room, and then into another, where Asiatic 
pomp is permitted such familiarities ; hence the difficulty of the position. 

But the Armenian is a man of ready invention. He darts forth into 
the centre of the circle, and performs such an original series of antics, as 
to call forth the applause of every one. Then directing his steps toward 
the curtain by which the young girl is hid from vulgar view, he lays his 
finger lightly on her shoulder, and his aim is won. Forth comes the mai- 
den—pretty, languishing, timid—and in her turn communicates the ma- 
gic touch to her brother. The latter is a youth of some fifteen years of 
age, who, dressed 2 la eossaque, seems very loath to add to the nationa- 
lity of the dance by donning the Calmuc cap. Twice he throws it on the 
ground, but twice resumes it, at the bidding of his mother. 

All thinge, however, in this world must have an end, and so must our 
interview with the Calmuc princess. On our return to the palace, we are 
attracted by a faboun, or enclosure for wild horses. Five or six cavaliers 
are waiting our approach, ready with their long slings to dart amidst the 
fiery steeds, any one we may select. At a given signal, they rush upon 
their victims, and in an instant, a young horse, with flashing eyes and di- 
lated nostrils, is trapped in the fearful snare ; maddened with terror, it 
snorts and writhes through every limb. A Calmuc, who follows on foot, 
vaults upon its back, cuts away the sling which covers its head, and com- 
mences a struggle of unexampled daring and agility. Now horse and ri- 
der roll together on the ground, now dart like a flash of lightining through 
the cloven winds, or stop as on the verge of a sudden precipice ; in a mo- 
ment the horse flings itself on the earth, or rears and tosses in an agony 
of rage, then, dashing over the open area with terrible leaps and bounds, 
tries to throw off its unwonted burden. 

But in vaio. Supple as a tiger, and bold as a lion the Calmuc flings 
himself into the passions of his courser—follows every impetus, and yields 
with every strain. While the one foams and trembles, the other smiles as 
coolly as if he were but playing with a baby’s toy. Even woman and 
children of tender years will do the same. Horse-exercise is the great 
amusement of the Calmucs, and a mastery over the rebellious spirit of an 
untamed animal their glory and delight. aban 

But we must leave this spectacle. The day is closing in, and a splen- 
did banquet awaits us at the palace. The delicacies of the West and the 
luxuries of the East are lavished on our senses. The cooking, balf French 
and half Russian, leaves the nicest appetite little to desire. Everything 
is served on silver and gold, and the wines of France and Spain tinge the 
be der glasses, while champagne sparkles like waters from a Moorish 

‘ountain, 

So lives Prince Tumen, the worsbipper of the Grand Lama, and the be- 
‘liever in the doctrine of metempsychosie. 


‘ tiptop condition ;” while 


THE POETRY OF THE TURF. 
It does not seem either a very romantic event in itself, or a very pro- 


mising subject for fine poetical language, that a man should go down 
into Yorkshire by an excursion train, and see a score of horses race for a 
mile or two over a heath. But the poetry that grows wild in the human 
mind soon teaches men to surround any favourite pursuit with a halo of 
metaphorical diction, which at last becomes #0 elaborate and so copivus 
that it is not easy to penetrate through it to the simplicity of bare facts. 
Racing is especially rich in terms of art ; and it seems almost a primary 
requisite ia any one who pretends to an acquaintance with the turf that 
he should learn to speuk figuratively of every horee, part ofa horee, race, 
prize, distance, trainer, and jockey. We may be sure that it is very 
pleasant for two of these augurs to meet each other, and to talk of their 
sport in a language which, to the uninitiated, is worse than Hebrew, be- 
cause its English sound makes its obscurity all the more provoking. 
When put on paper, however, a little patience will interpret it; and ite 
ingenuity and oddity make it very agreeable reading, even toa man who 
bas never seen a race-horse, and who would no more venture to speak 
without leave to a jockey than to adachess. The contrast between what 
the plain English of the matter would be and what the artistic English 
is, the poetical flights which seem all attempted on pre-established plan, 
and the solemnity of the interest shown in every detail of the sport, pre- 
vent our being wearied, and enable us to enter more heartily than we 
might perhaps think possible into the miauti@ of other people’s busi- 
nese, and into events of the most trivial importance. 

Any sporting paper or magazine will supply an example of this kind 
of writing ; but it is not often that a specimen can be found so completely 
satisfactory as a contribution to the Sporting Magazine for the pre- 
sent month, which is entitled ‘The Omnibus,” and gives an account of 
this year’s St. Leger. The bard, at opening, tunes his harp by observing 
that “ the year is fast beginning to slant its autumnal slope, and a racing 
season of anything but a brilliant character is approaching its close.”’ 
He then “ bies forward” to Doncaster, where he tells us that getting lodg- 
ing was no easy matter; and he exclaims, “ Would that the greedy 
geese would take a lesson from York! many was the comparison which 
floated on the wind, couched in no roseate language.” What a pretty 
euphemism for a volley of oaths! The races are then described in due 
order. Thirteen out of twenty horses went, we are informed, to the Fitz- 
william post, and “ Preston won cleverly from old Bourgeois’’—a result 
at which we can scarcely be eurprised when we read afterwards that, 
during the contest, “Skirmisher opened bis mouth like any crocodile, 
and went four distinct times at Bourgeois.” Great but enigmatical praise 
is awarded to Ignoramus, who “ made a fearful example of the white roan 
colt by Hernandez, and is certainly the finest two-year-old we ever saw.” 
‘“* He carries his saddle almost on his withers, and is far the stoutest and 
best-grown Dutchman that has been out as yet.”” The same ambiguity 
of expression which makes it bard at first to know whether a horse or a 
man is the subject-matter of discourse, hangs about the description of one 
of the candidates for the Champagne Stakes, who is designated as “ An- 
ton, the fifteen hundred guinea youtb, and certainly elegance itself.’ A 
criticism follows which is almost beyond us. ‘“ Vanity is a very elegant 
Belsay vanity indeed, with quite a Sweetmeat head ; and Tasmania was 
really and truly as long as a town.” We have, however, a sort of dim 
notion what this means ; but we will defy any one, unversed in the art, 
to interpret, at a moment’s warning, the exact import of the following ac- 
count of the general character of the raee for the stakes referred to :— 
“ Nat kept very quiet with Typee, while the great rebellion, which soon 
made a dem’d moist unpleasant body of Saraband, raged at the post, and 
did not bring her till within a dozen strides from home ; and even then 
he only rode her, and dared not touch her with the whip.” This has a 
puzzliag appearance ; but perhaps the conduct of the jockey may have 
been influenced by the extraordinary history of the animal he rode, for 
we are told subsequently that ‘ Typee is a mare whocannot come again ; 
and she died in Nat’s hands both at York and Chester, owing to his chal- 
lenging too far from home.” ‘ 

The description of the great event of the meeting then begins; but it 
is not written with the enthusiasm that might have been expected, for it 
turned out to be a very poor affair,—‘‘a duller St. Leger was never 
passed in Doncaster.”’ ‘There were one or two anticipatory whimpers 
about Victoria, but nothing else seemed even to get a mention.” The 
sporting devotees of the metropolis would have nothing to do with what 
they knew must be a failure. ‘‘ The Doncaster dream of 5000 having 
taken tickets by the special, had faded into 368.” First on the list for 
the principal day came the municipal Stakes, which also turned out a dis- 
appointment, the favourite being withdrawn on account of a bad leg. 
This, in bardic language, is expressed as follows :—“ Zuyderzee was au 
absentee, thrown up, we believe, out of leg considerations.” At last the 
time was really come for the main race; ‘“‘ and now,” says the sporting 
Ossian, ‘the nine numbers went up the telegraph, and spectators who 
knew but little of the game in which merry men delight, looked in vain 
for Lundyfoot.’”’ Then we have a portraié of each of the horses whom the 
‘‘merry men,’’ whoever they may be, yey to start—among others, 
“the sheeted Panmure, with Bates up in front.’’ His illustrious name did 
not, however, avail the beast, and the triamph of Warlock was “ ridicu- 
lously easy.”’ Pindar sang bymos in honour of the victors in chariot 
races, and the poet of the turf feels himself bound to sing the triumphs of 
the owner of the conquering steed. “ Warlock’s owner is certainly the 
luckiest of men.” But the special reasons why his good fortune claims 
our admiration present a curious point of contrast between the ancient 
and modern world, if we call to mind the blessings which Pindar tells us 
that the gods had showered on the lords of the four-horse cars. The 
owner of Warlock is to be deemed the most fortunate man-in the world, 
first, because “‘ they say that Fazzoletto and Fly-by-night could give his 
roan some two etone each,” and secondly, ‘because Palmer sent one of 
his pressing Rugeley invitations to him last year, when he invited him to 
settle his betting account!’ We presume that the exact point for con- 
gratulation is, not that Palmer sent the invitation, but that the owner of 
Warlock did not accept it. Palmer was andoubtedly a great villain ; but 
we never before knew an instance in which it was taken for granted that 
a man who had failed to answer a murderer’s letters had escaped a violent 
death. 

There is a fresh burst of poetry to celebrate the running for the Cup, 
although a hint is given, by way of preface, as to the fate of these race- 
cups, which certainly recals us to the world of prose. Wise men, we are 
told, sell them at the earliest opportunity, and they are run for over and 
over again, ‘‘ like the spunge-cake rhinoceros from Gunter’s, which did 
duty at eight London wedding breakfasts, to one man’s knowledge, till 
he, with one fell stroke, cut off its head, and exclaimed, as he munched it, 
* Good by, I’m tired of seeing you.’”” The cup was won by Richmond, a 
Yorkshire horse, and “ never were the Yorkshiremen in greater ecstacies.’’ 
They shouted “ Richmond yet,” and “Now Richmond lads, another cheer,”’ 
and so on—and, in short, gave way to the most unmitigated hilarity. A 
very delicate piece of poetical refinement follows :—“ It struck me that 
their horse was a little big, and he was very damp when he pulled up, 
which gave great scope to the wielders of the bandkerchief.”” How home- 
ly it would have sounded to have said, in place of this, ‘‘ The horse ap- 
peared very hot when the grooms were wiping him down.’’ Considerable 
eulogy is bestowed on this perspiring victor. ‘His hacky quarters have 
become well rounded, and, taking him all-in-all, he is the very type of a 
well-knit Eoglish stayer.” On another horse, who had the ill luck to be 
vanquished, a compliment is passed which seems even atill higher, for it 
is exactly that which Napoleon paid to the English soldiery. We are 
told that the owners of a rival “ knew that Fandango was anything but a 
fast horee, and that they could race with him, and beat him for speed on 
the post, but that it was rathera dangerous game to indulge such a glut- 
ton with a pace, as he never knows when he is beaten, not even with 8st 
12lbs.”’ Here and there, throughout the narrative, are interspersed many 
passing criticisms in a similar style. ‘‘ Mary Copp,” we learn, “ has tbhick- 
ened nos g | since she heard the hammer fall for 3400 guineas.”” The 
writer speaks, in his ardour, as if Mary Copp were a woman, as her name 
would indicate, and could enjoy the pleasure of thinking she was sold at 
@ high figure. Melissa, — s quite the stamp of a raking animal io 

ongrange, “ rather cat-hammed like his father, 
bas none of the power one hoped to see reproduced through the medium 
of Longbow.” 

A great poet is naturally a philosopher, and the author of “‘ The Omni- 
bus” displays both magnanimity and good sense in the advice he offers 
on a subject which had roffled the serenity of some of bis less gifted bre- 
thren. At one of the places to which he repaired in his wanderings after 
the Doncaster races were over, he mentions that ‘“‘ racing propensities had 
slumbered for some seven years.” In the excitement of a renewed pas- 
sion for the sport, the mayor and committee “ got up a stupid and 
fussy contest with the vicar, because he did not wish to have the bells rang 
on the occasion.” Ona this, the bard wisely remarks that it does not ad- 
vance the interests of the tarf to“ fight for such anise and cummin as bell- 
ringing,” at the risk of offending neutrals—“ to say nothing of the reli- 
gious world, who fairly hug the memory of Palmer as a blessed type of 





what all racing men must of necessity be.” Perhaps the writer is encou- 
raged in this sober and temperate mood by observing the strange vicissi- 








tudes of human things ; for he tells us shortly afterwards that “ it 

uite strange the other day, as we walked over Kersall Moor, to 

rand Stand a Sunday echool, and to see the children walk from it to 
cburch which seems built exactly on the site of the late T. Y. C. post. 
With what a strange conflict of associations this church mast be romped 
by the mind of the poet, as he wavers between thoughts of the earthly and 
the heavenly race—of the children of men and the progeny of “ Toach- 
stone” and “Iago!” Altogether, we consider our imaginative friend 9 
very pleasant companion and guide over a race course on paper ; and we 
hope that, as long as races are run in Eogland—which, in spite of the re- 
ligious world and Palmer’s memory, will probably be for some time to 
come—they may be chronicled with as much gracefui skill, and as pro- 
found an acquaintance with the art of technical writing, as are displayed 
by the writer of The Omnibus. 
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IRISH WEEDS TO BE ERADICATED. 





Mr. Stafford complaiaed, the other day, that farmers are too much lec- 
tured. If it must be confessed that agricultural oratory is rather didac- 
tic, it will also be admitted that the orators are those who mingle most 
with the farmers, and who ought to know them best. We, at least, on 
reading the report on Irish Agricultural Statistice, and finding that the 
Registrar suggests the propriety of a law which would render the exter- 
mination of weeds binding, under certain penalties, apon the farmers, 
cannot resist the conclusion that were such enactments are thought ne- 
cessary instruction must be very much required. Who would have be- 
lieved that in this country a public functionary should, with the appro- 
val of the Lord-Lieutenant, and amid the applause of the Irish journals, 
feel called upon to demand peremptorily the eradication of weeds t Here 
is nO question of some new-fangled agricultural improvement. Thegoul 
of the husbandman is not now perplexed with the usual exciting themes 
of the seasons, with speculations on the steam plough, with a — 
of reaping machines, with imaginative exercitations oa the ble infla- 
ences of liquid manure, with discussions on the best rotation of erops, 
with a defence of agricultural statistics, or with that French doctrine 
that the British constitution has its most flourishing roots in the turnip- 
fields of Eogland. The Irish farmer is not even assailed with that enig- 
ma of political economy which they find it so difficult to understand, that 
the national vegetable has been the national ruin. The Registrar en- 
forces the very simplest lew of cultivation, than which nothing can be 
more obvious. 

The presence of weeds acts burtfully in a greater variety of ways than 
many people imagine. Growing in the same soil with the cultivated seed, 
there spriogs up a rivalry between the two crops. The weeds notonly 
take up room, but they interfere with the action of the atmosphere, and 
absorb the moisture which feeds the corn. When wind or rain comes the 
weeds, being heavier than the corn crop, fall sooner, and in their fall in- 
jure the whole field. When the field is cut the weeds take a much longer 
time to dry than the crop in which they are found, and there follows a 
delay in the gathering of the harvest. Lastly, when the grain comes to 
be thrashed out, it is mixed with such a quantity of dross that endless la- 
bour has to be spent in separating what is good from what is bad, while a 
great deal of the seeds which are thas winnowed away flies through the 
air, to interfere as injuriously as ever with the succeeding harvest. The 
seeds of these intrusive plants are, unfortunately, more prolific than those 
of the cultivated crop. A poppy, it has been calculated, bears some 
50,000 seeds ; a thistle, 25,000 ; the common dock, 13,000. Corn evidently 
has no chance against plants that are so fertile unless it be very carefally 
tended ; and from the observations of Sir John Sinclair one can form a 
pretty good idea of the extent to which these noxious growths injure the 
cro 

arious experiments were made in order to ascertain the precise ad- 
vaptage gained by careful weeding. Fields were selected, one allotted 
to wheat, another to barley, and a third to oats. Parts of these fields 
were carefully weeded, and the remaining portions were prepared in the 
ordinary manner, without any attempt to exterminate the weeds. It 
was then found that the former, or thoroughly cleaned division, in the 
field of wheat produced 224 bushels per acre, while the latter division 
produced only 18 bushels, the yield in the one case being 25 per cent. 
better thanin the other. Soofthe barley; the produce of the weeded 
portion was more than double that of the unweeded, and the result with 
regard to oats was even still more decisive. When it is known that the 
weeding cost not more than 12s. an acre it will be seen that for a 
small outlay there is avery large return. It is not simply that the 
weeds are got rid of, but the plants rooted up and left to rot on the soil 





fertilize it, and so the bane becomes its own antidote. The land, it is 
true, will never be perfectly free from these intruders, but the evil may 
be reduced to a minimum, and the reward of vigorous weeding is, that, 
once successfully accomplished, the labour required in this direction will 
afterwards be trifling. Both the quantity and tle quality of the orops 
are improved ; and not only is there this great gain at a very small cost, 
but there is also a saving in the process of winnowing the corn, and there 
is not so much risk run io the harvest from a lengthened exposure to the 
changes of the weather. 

It is certainly annoying for a farmer who keeps bis land in perfect or- 
der to have for his neighbour a slovenly husbandman, who seems to rear 
cockle and thistle with the same assiduity that others bestow upon wheat 
and barley, and from whose badly kept fields the light seeds are blown 
with every breath of wind, to give endless trouble to the more careful 
agriculturist. At the same time, we are taken aback by the proposal of 
Mr. Donnelly to compel occupiers of land to destroy the weeds—a mea- 
sure which, he says, would be gratefully received by the farming classes, 
and be productive of great natioual benefit.” We scarcely know whether 
to treat it as jest or earnest. It seems incredible that such enactments 
should be necessary ; on the first blush it seems as preposterous to estab- 
lish such a law as to decree that whoever takes a farm must plough 
it, and reap the fruits of it, and eat the bread that he earns. The mere 
fact of bis hiring a farm is an implied presumption that he does not mean 
to grow weeds on it. There is no jest in the matter, however. The Irish 
farmer follows, in too many instances, in the footsteps of his and 
clings to that scriptural mode of agriculture in which the tares and the 
wheat are allowed to grow together until harvest, not to be separated 
but on the thrashing-floor. How are these men to be compelled not to 
ruin the land of their more enlightened neighbours? 

Mr. Donnelly ta ks of fines and justices of the peace ; refera to a French 
regulation, that a farmer may sue his neighbour who neglects to destro 
the thistles upon his land at the proper seasons; toa Dauish law, by whic 
farmers are obliged to root up the corn marigold ; to an old Scottish sta- 
tute, which denounces that man as a traitor “ who poisons the King’s 
lands with weeds and introduces into them a host of enemies ;” and to a 
recent act passed in thecolony of Victoria, which requires the eradication 
of thistles, under certain penalties in the event of neglecting to do so. 
There can be no manner of doubt that such measures, if rigidly enforced, 
would have considerable effect, and that the result would be most benefi- 
cial on the character of the crops produced. We may well ask, however, 
whether this is the proper way to deal with the nuisance. As a mere mat- 
ter of theory, Mr. Donnelly’s proposal is quite legitimate. Asa matter of 
practice it seems preposterous. It it the con‘essed daty of every Govern- 
ment to protect the property of its subjects, and in the last resort, if every 
other means fail, no good Government will refuse to put down a nuisance 
with its strong arm. With a nuisance of the kind in question, however, 
it cannot be necessary for a Government to interfere. If self-interest is 
not enough, we fear that legislative enac‘ments, of whatever kind, would 
only give excessive annoyance, without leading to any good results. We 
are pretty well acquainted with nuisances, and know how difficult it is to 
lead to a conviction and to enforce the law. It is hy oar that we should 
have to discuss the question at all, but, although Ireland would bea 
den if it were properly cultivated, we conceive that it would be futile to 
improve husbandry by compuleion in this direction. 


TE 
RUSSIA’S GAIN BY THE WAR. 


It is undeniable that Russia bas been in a certain sense a gainer, as well 
as a loser, by the late war. It is true ehe has been signally defeated in 
her echeme of aggression. Bat, if she has lost greatly in barbaric p 
tige, she has gained something in the familiarity of her name with Eu- 
rope. She has fought two great European Powers, and though, she has 
been beaten, she has fought without disgrace. Russia appears now less 
of a stranger and more of a European than she has been, But the mere 
familiarity with a name which the great events of a war produce is no- 
thing compared with the vicinity produced by the great mechanical in- 
ventions of the age. Thirty years.ago who would have dreamt of a co- 
ronation at Moscow filling our columns off and on for a month, and of 
every part and feature of the ceremonial—the gossip at the balls and the 
dress of the ladies—being given with as much detail and minuteness as 


if it were a coronation at Paris or Vienna? Everybody felt who read 
those descriptions that Moscew was brought into Europe. Itisno longer 
the remote city that it was, to be described im books of travels as on a 
par with Bagdad or Iepaban or one of the Chinese capitals. The railway 





and the electric wire have changed Russian locality, and, in the place of 
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erodotian geograpby which the empire had to the popular 
imagination, given it Mr. Arrowsmith’s. 

It does not rain feathers on those northern shores, griffins do not 
thicken the air beyond the Doieper or the Volga, nor are sheep that 
carry their tails on emall waggons seen on the t plains between St. 

and Moscow. There is an interval between the time that a 
a region is fabulous and the time that it is simply remote ; and there is 
an interval between the time that it is remote and the time that it attains 
to the imagination a practical vicinity. This latter is now the geogra- 
phical period on which Russia is enteriag. In half an hour the death of 
@ Russian Emperor is known in London. The coronation of a Russian 
Emperor is known in the same time. We read the jokes and on dits of 
the Coronation festivity—how such an one looked, at what time the Em- 
peror or the Grand Dukes arrived, and how the evening passed off—very 
much as if it were the account of a ball or a dinner last night which we 
had by the morning’s post. This is a gain to Russia. Remoteness 
is a great fact she has had to struggle against. People in general 
are slaves of the imagination and would not practically think of her asa 
European Power so long as she was 80 distant, whatever barbaric great- 
ness they attached to her. 

But the simple vicinity which Russia gains by the railway and the elec- 
tric telegraph is compared with the effects and fruits of that vicinity. 
Russia and her ae are brought into contact by it with the Euro- 

mind. More Englishmen and Frenchmen go to St. Petersburg and 
, more Russians come to London and Paris. Travelling has hi- 
therto been an aristocratic amusement in Russia,—the idle pastime of a 
lounging noblesse, which, cut off from political occupation by the Ru: 
sian form of goveroment, was glad enough to exchange the frivolities of 
their own for the frivolities of the Freneh and English capitals, and re- 
lieve satiety by change. , compliant, and self-posseseed, able to ac 
commodate themselves to different circles and ready at languages, the 
Russian noble has sipped the pleasures of one European Court after an- 
other, either without gaining any knowledge of the business and practi- 
cal life of the nation whose guest he was, or, at any rate, without the 
least idea occurring to him of communicating such knowledge, and mak- 
ing it serviceable to his country on his retura. He spent his life in a 
groove, and an inflexibly stiff barrier cut him off from all access to the po- 
palar miod in his own country, even had he the will to inculcate and en- 
lighten it, which he had not. But the newly acquired vicinity of Russia 
} ne European centre promises a very different class of travellers from 
We may look forward now to visits from a class in whose hands the real 
of the resources of Russia lies—the trading and mercantile 
clase. These men will not come among us and go away as they came. 
They will be observant visitors—they will get new ideas ; wherever they 
turn the features of a more civilized order of things, the new machinery 
and new pees of commerce, will arrest their attention, and on their 
retarn it will be their interest as much as possible to adopt them. We 
cannot read the remarkable speech of M. Kokoreff at Moscow without 
seeing that the Russian middle and mercantile class will before long im- 
bibe new ideas from vicinity to the European centre. M. Kokoreff is, of 
couree, a good deal in advance of his class, yet such a speech as bis, co- 
from a man wearing the long Russian beard, and with bis bair cnt 
4 la mujik, is the augury of a rising enlightenment and intellectual ex- 
of the class. “In the industrial life of a people,” says M. Koko- 
reff, “‘ certain and complete success is less easily obtained by the theo- 
retical precepts of books than by a continuous contact with other people. 
By this contact we acquire experience, ideas, and taste, and establish new 
relations.... When by means of steam we sball be able to unite ourselves 
more closely with foreign merchants, and exchange ideas with them, we 
shail arrive at a true definition of the principles of commerce.” 

This speech displays all the epirit of Peter the Great,—his apprecia- 
tion of civilization, his thirst for new ideas, and for intercourse with 
foreign nations as a means of gaining them. But the class which M. 
Kokoreff represents will, if it once gains new ideas, be a much more 
powerful promulgator of them than Peter the Great was. The middle and 
mercantile class in Russia will, ia the first place, teach itself a great deal 
better than any Emperor coald teach it, and will also be mach more ef- 
fective as an engine for indoctrinating the mass. It stands in vicinity to, 
and has a natural communication witb, the mass of the population. For 
the first time, in fact, in the history of Russia civilization appears to bave 
@ natural door opening to it. Hitherto the process has been an artificial 
and forced one ; improvements and refinements have been imported from 
Earope without obtaining anything like naturalization in the country, 
and a polished and Freucbified Court bas been stuck on toa rude and bar- 
barous nation, like a horse’s head to a fish’s body. 

Bat an enlightened mercantile class will bea solid and genuine me- 
dium between Europe and Russia ; such a class will be a natural civi- 
lizer avd improver, and Russia will be enlightened from within herself, 
and not by mere external importation. New ideas will, by possessing 
themselves of such a class, have gained a natural ground and standing- 
place in the nation, from which they will be able to operate with effect. 
The detect of Russian civilization hitherto has been that it has wanted 
all medium of communication with the people at large. It bas been the 
civilization of the Russian Court, not of Russia—from the latest Parisian 
fashion it is one step to the sheepskin. It has been a piece of stucco—a 
mere ornament glued on the fabric, and no natural feature and charac- 
teristic of it. The growth of an enlightened middle and trading class 
& much more effective engine of national improvement, and M. 

a speech may be taken as an augury of the growth of such a 
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A Boriesque on Hunting.—A correspondent of the Daily ews, 
at Moscow, has sent the following account of a “ a chasse,” after the 
Russian fashion, which formed a portion of the coronation /étes at Mos- 
cow. On Tuesday, the 23d, there was a chasse for the Court and Corps 
Diplomatique, at Staritzin, twelve versts from Moscow, on the Warsaw- 
road. The meet was near an old ruined palace which was built by the 
Empress Catherine, and was formerly surrounded by a deer park, but the 
aor bas been mach neglected of late years, and is now in rather a di- 

apidated state. The Emperor was to be on horseback at ten, and before 
that hour the ori arrived in great numbers. Lord Granville’s 
barouche, in which he drove four English horses himself, was a great con- 
trast to the other carriages, which were most of them drawn by post 
horses, harnessed in the Russian fashion, four abreast, and driven by a 
mojik in a sheepskin coat. At all the villages on the road the peasants 
had torned out to stare at the unusual concourse, and at one of them the 
elders of the village bad brought out bread and salt on a small table to 
offer to the Emperor as he passed. Those of the diplomatic corps who 
bad no borses of their own were mounted from the Imperial stable, and 
on arriving at Tsaritzin they found their hunters ready saddled. The 
steeds bad more of a military than a sporting appearance, and looked as 
if they were more accnstomed to the parade-ground than the bunting 
field ; but they were mostly strong, well-shaped animals. Tbe English 
embasey mustered very strong, and were most of them mounted on their 
own horses, brought from England. There were only five ladies out, 
four of whom were English—Ladies E. Peel, Stafford, Margaret L. Gower, 
and Ailesbury ; the fifth a Princess Bariatinsky, a very pretty woman. 
ror arrived about half-past ten, in a plain caléche with four 
horses. two sons were with him, and the Grand Dukes Nicholas and 
Michael followed. They were all in military costume, the Emperor in a 
hussar uniform. His Majesty got on his horse, a small grey Arab, and 
rede off immediately to cover, followed by the field, about two hundred 
in number. After riding a mile and a half through some very maddy 
lanes we came to the scene of action, where the sport commenced by some 
Hares, however, were not very plentiful in the open, and they 
ed to draw the covers with a pack of harriers. The hounds were 
a set of queer-looking little dogs, which would bardly have passed muster 
in Leicestershire, but to make up for their deficiencies they were accom- 
panied by ten splendid piqueurs dressed in gorgeous red liveries and 
mounted on little Cossack borsee. These individuals were provided with 
long horns, on which they constantly played, and when the dogs were run- 
ning they rode pees among them, cracking their whips and shouting. 
The covers were small plantations of brushwood, and the mode of proceed- 
ing was as follows :—Thbe ten piqueurs took the hounds into the cover, 
other piqueurs being stationed outside with greyhounds, which they let 
slip upon any unfortunate animal ihat looked out of the cover. In this 
way & great many hares and plump little foxes, who Jooked as if their ear- 
Jy dives had been epent in some comfortable butch, and did not seem at all 
used to the amusement, were disposed of. Two wolves were reserved for 
the finale, and were held down by dogs to have their throats cut. The 
most curious part of the proceeding was the strong infusion of the mili- 
tary element, which the Russians seem to be unable ever to divest them- 
selves of. The ground was kept by Cossacks, as if for a review. The Em- 
ror and all the officers were in military uniform, and the huntsmen 
ooked more like hussars than anything else. 
’ After the chasse luncheon was provided at a kind of shooting-box close 
to the meet of the morning. In one of the rooms there were four small 
round tables, at one of which the Emperor sat with Lady Emily Peel on 





one side and Lady Ai on the other, Lord Granville, Lady Stafford, 
and Lady Margaret Leveson Gower being at the same table. The other 
tables were occupied by the Grand Dukes, the English embassy, and 
other visitors. Lord Granville was the only special ambassador present. 
After the luncheon the Emperor, in the most gracious manner, said, 
“Good bye” to his guests, and got into his carriage. The whole affair 
was over by three o’clock. 


Tae Lorp Lisvrenant oN DeLicats Grounp.—-Piccolomoni was lately 
in Dublin, when the following curious correspondence relative to the 
roduction of the opera of “ La Traviata” took place between a Roman 
Batholic clergyman long resident in France, the Rev. Mr. M’Hugb, and 
the Lord Lieutenant— 
Briacxrock, Dusiin, Oct. 9, 1856. 
My Lord—I do myself the honour of soliciting your Excellency’s au 
thority, as not alone chief Governor of Ireland in civil and public aay 
but aleo as guardian of the public morals of the Irish people, to catse to 
be prohibited the exhibition on the Dublin stage of that most immoral 
and dangerous opera, “‘ La Traviata,” which is advertised to be performed 
on next Tuesday, the 14th inst., in the Theatre Royal, Dublin. My 
Lord, your Excellency is, of course, aware of the just and ealutary repro- 
bation of this truly infamous opera by the most able and distinguished 
portion of the London and English prese—the Times, of the 9th and 11th 
of last August ; the Spectator, of the 2d of August, the Morning Chroni- 
ele, the Daily News, the Leader, the Era, of the 17th of August, &. 
The subject of this vile opera is prostitution ; the heroine is Violetta, a 
public, professed prostitute, whose role and career in infamy are to be 
personated by Mademoiselle Piccolomoni, and this, my Lord, before and 
in presence of the ladies, mothers and daughters, and youths of Dub- 
lin, “ at the Theatre Royal, Dublin!” My Lord, I respectfully entreat 
sey to interpose your viceregal authority to save the public morals of 
he people of Dublin from such a groes outrage to their Christian and 
moral feelings, and have the honour to be, my Lord, your Excellency’s 
obedient, humble servant, oun M’HuGu, Chaplain. 
To the above his Excellency vouchsafed the following reply :— 
BusuMmiiis, Oct. 11, 1856, 
Rev. Sir—I am directed by the Lord-Lieutenant to inform you, in re- 
ference to your letter of the 9th inst., that his Excellency does not ima- 
gine he can exercise any control in the matter, nor has he reason to be- 
lieve that the opera in question is more exceptional than others 
which are constantly performed without objections being made to them. 
I am, reverend eir, your very obedient servant, 
Rev. Jobn M’Hugh. 
Upon this the reverend gentleman rejoins :— 


I addressed a similar note to Major Bagot, Chamberlain to the Lord- 
Lieutenant on the 6th inst., and was honoured with an almost similar 
reply. Now, expressing as I do, all possible respect for his Excellency’s 
opinion on this subject, I will only say that her Majesty, our gracious 
Queen, on learning the licentious sabject of the odious “ Traviata’ re- 
fused to go, and would not, as a good and virtuous mother, permit any of 
the royal Princesses to witness so utterly demoralizing an exhibition. I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, Joan M’Hvon, Chaplain. 


FREDERICK Howargp. 


Tue ApproacHine Baxquet.—Some additional particulars are pub- 
lished of the details of the approaching banquet in Dablin to the soldiers 
of the Crimea :— 

“The total number of the guests who will sit down to the admirable 
dinner which will be provided for them will not fall short of 4,000 souls. 
The Crimean soldiery will furnish about 3,000 of these. The reat will be 
composed of men, representing the Ruyal Navy, Royal Marines, consta- 
bulary, Land Transport Service, &c., who have shared in the daogers and 
glories of the late campaign, with the Lord-Lieutenant and Staff, the 
members of the committee, and such distinguished guests as may receive 
special invitations. Lord Gough, a most active member of the commit- 
tee, will be present as such, and Lord Seaton will, it is said, take his 
place in his official capacity as Commander of the Forces in Ireland ; and 
20 veterans from the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, will also grace the 
banquet at which their sons and grandsons will play so conspicuous a 
part. The total number of seats in the | ange? J for visitors will not ex- 
ceed 1,000, and, as the officers who will aVail themselves of the above pri- 
vileges will amount to about 300, the available room for the public will 
be very limited, and probably very insufficient to accommodate the full 
number of applicants. The officers who come from the country in charge 
of soldiers invited to the dinner wil share in the banquet, and will dine 
at the same table, or a table near that occupied by the Lord Mayor, Lord 
Lieutenant, and committee. Tables for the soldiers will traverse the 
room, and at the head and foot of each table members of the committee 
selected for the purpose will preside as hosts to do honour to their guests, 
and to superintend the arrangements. The fare provided will be the most 
liberal. It will be the same for all the tables, and no distinction what- 
ever will be made between the viands supplied to the Lord-Lieutenant 
and the private soldier. Every 20 men will be supplied with joints of 
prime roast beef, weighing, when cooked, nos less than 10lb., with a leg 
of mutton of the same weight; a ham weighing at least 10ib., and two 
meat pies containing each 5lb. weight of cooked meat, relieved by roast 
turkeys, fow), venison, pastries, &c., and other dainties; and an excellent 
plumpudding, weighing not less than 151b., will also be supplied to each 
mess of 20, with bread, potatoes, &c., ad lib. For drinkables each guest 
will be supplied with a quart of Dablin first-class XX porter and a pint 
of Mr. Henry Brennan’s first class port wine (vintage 1844), with which 
he has so generously presented the committee. Thus the quantity of 
solid meat, without taking etceteras {into account, supplied to each man 
will not be less than 2ib, with ?lb. of plumpudding.” 


Lapy Fraykuty’s “ Isapet.”—Who has not read of the little vessel 
fitted out by Lady Franklin to assist in the fruitless search for her 
lamented husband, Sir John Franklin, and bis gallant crew? That vee- 
sel, the Isabel, has been unknown to most of us, for a long time lying 
idle in this port, a painful memento of broken expectations and “ hope 
deferred,””—alas! how long deferred. The Jsabel is a brigantine, of about 
150 tons, fitted with ecrew machinery. She is a strong wooden vessel, as 
befitted the service she was placed in, made still stronger with a coating 
of iron plates, to enable her to withstand the rade shocks of Arctic ice 
bergs. She has recently been purchased by a gentleman here, who in- 
tends to employ her in carrying iron stone to South Wales. The Isabel 
is now lying at Tranmere Pool, preparatory to being placed in the gray- 
ing dock there by Messrs. Redhead, Harland, and Brown, who have been 
entrusted with the work of repairing her. The screw aperture in her 
stern has been filled up with wood since her Arctic voyaging, but this is 
to be taken out, and her engines being still on board she will be refit- 
ted with a screw. This interesting little vessel is of the most ordinary 
appearance imaginable, as common place looking craft as the veriest col- 
lier that ever was passed by with contempt by the skipper of a coasting 
clipper ; and yet a world of romance is contained in her story—the story 
of a heart-broken, faithful wife, sorrowing, but patiently, for a long-lost 
husband, lost, we fear, never more to be found in this wide world of trial 
and suffering.— Liverpool Courier. 


Constancy.—A young British officer in India, who was shockingly mu- 
tilated and disfigured in battle, after matare reflection, requested a com- 
rade to write to bis betrothed in England, and release her from the bridal 
arrangement. Her noble answer was worthy of a trae woman: “ Tell 
him if there is enough of his body left to contain his sow?, 1 shall bold him 
to his engagement. 
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- ‘(THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 


OPEN AT NO. 497 BROADWAY, SHOULD BE VISITED BY EVERY 
y er inthe city. It is the most rare and beautifal collection of PAINTINGS in this 
country. © and see it by all means. 





MARTIN'S THREE GREAT PIOTURES. 


“ AST JUDGMENT,” 
THE LAST THE GREAT DAY OF 
a 


IS WRATH,’ 
‘THE +4 v 


LAINS UF HEAVEN,’’ 
These sub ime subjects, the only works by this Great Illustrator of Scripture Truth, that 
have ever been in this county, will be exhibited on and after MONDAY, 20th instant, at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WELLIAMS & Co , No. 353 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. 





FINE ARTS. 
. CO. | lished a fine Line E 
Gouri. & CoO. have just Publiches a fine Lin ugraving 


LA MADONNA DEI ANSIDEI,. 
Three Beautifal Mezzotints ct 
THE ANNUNCIABION, 
CHRISTMAS DREAMS. 
and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
And a Fine Lithograph of the Canadian Side of 
Niagara Falls. 


Also a choice Collection of the latest ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENCH ENGRAV- 
INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Framer, ac. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 











THALBERG’S FIRST CONCERT 
WILL TAKS PLACE ON 
Monday Evening, Nowember 10th, 
AT NIBLO’S SALOON, 





ware ACK’S 





NIBLO’s GARDEN. German Opera.---The Ravels, 
‘ 





UGKLEY’S SERENADERS, New Hall, 585 Broadway, o 
BWiie'e Garden, IMMENSE AUCORSS of the Now Moos. Alnus: couitied ATE eens 
SHINE; or, High Times in the Moon. Is will be repeated all this week, with ETHIOPIAN 
MINSTRELSY. Concert commences at 7% o'clock. dmission, 25 cents. Orchestra Seats ® 
cents, In rehearsal—DRED ; or, The Dismal Swamp. . 





GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Bread- 
WAY, aboveGrand Stieet. Tiekets25cents. * 


HENRY WOOD, 
GEO. CHRISTY. Proprietors 





Marrrep—At New Orleans, on the 15th November, by the Rev. M?. Mal. 
lessant, Euagngz Guenaupon and Evcenie Montir. 


At the same time, by the same, AnTorne De Groros and Bersy Broom- 
FIELD, daughter of Wm. W. Broomvie.p, Saint Louis. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1856. 





The Weekly European Budget. 

The news of the week ending on the 25th uit., as conveyed to us tele- 
graphically from Quebec and from Halifax, may be summed up in a very 
few words. A thick fog still hangs over the political world, whilst in 
financial matters the clouds have partially cleared away, and the buoy- 
ant Three per Cents. mount upward. The Moniteur has defined the po- 
sition of the Western Powers towards Naples, in an article to which we 
advert elsewhere ; and rumour runs that the British and French Lega- 
tions are to be closed forthwith, whilst the combined equadron (the term 
is appropriate) is ‘‘ bobbing around.”—The Neufchatel prisoners have 
been dismissed, so that the difficulty between Prussia and Switzerland is 
for the moment arranged. 

Home affairs present no new political aspect, unless it be that Lords 
Palmerston and Jobu Russell are said to contemplate each his own pro- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform, as a peace offering for the ensuing session. 
The great Crimean Banquet duly took place at Dublin, on the 22nd alt. 


The Alexandrian Cannon and the Position of Sardinia. 

We observe that an Italian contemporary in this city, the Eco @ 
Italia, is now making an appeal to the Italians resident in America on 
behalf of the subscriptions opened all over the civilized world, for arming 
the fortifications of Alexandria with a hundred pieces of artillery provided 
by Italian patriotism. We have no speculation to offer, on the probable 
immediate results of this appeal, but we seize the opportunity thus af- 
forded us, to express our hearty sympatby with Sardinia in her present 
position, and to jastify that sympathy in the eyes of our readers. 

There was but one opinion among the liberal and intelligent men of 
England in respect to the justice and the urgency of the representations 
which were made on the subject of the state of Italy, at the Congress of 
Paris, by the Sardinian Plenipotentiary, When Lord Clarendon came 
forward so frankly and so gallantly in support of the arguments and the 
demands of the Count di Cavour, he uttered the voice of the English 
people. For all Englishmen who were familiar with the condition of Italy 

knew thoroughly well that the ‘‘ Italian question,” though postponed by 
the pressure of circumstances to the “ Question of the East,” involved is- 
sues of the most vital importance to the peace of the world ; and were 
fally convinced that it was useless to expect any durable settlement of 
the affairs of Europe, while domestic misgovernment and foreign oppres- 
sion continued to inflame the Italian mind and to paralyze the energies 
of the peninsula. And the great mass of the British people, by whom 
the relations of foreign politics are little understood, were guided by 
their instinctive distrust and dislike of despotism and administrative 
chicanery, to the conclusion that their representative at Paris bad taken 
a stand worthy ef England. 

Supported as they were by the envoy and by the people of England, 
the appeals of the Count di Cavour have as yet received no satisfactory 
response from the Continental powers. Possibly in the interest of that 
“ order” which he seems to consider it his chief mission to maintain, pose 
sibly in the interest of France, and possibly again in the interest of the 
dynasty which he seeks to establish, the Emperor Napoleon appears to 
have succeeded in setting aside, for the moment, the most pressing points 
of the case made out by the Count di Cavour. 

The Count di Cavour called the attention of Europe to the fact that the 
condition of the whole Italian peninsula was in the highest degree unsa- 
tisfactory and dangerous. He set before the Congress the existence of 
three leading centres of mischief, in Rome, Naples, and Lombardy, and he 
showed in the most delicate and diplomatic way that the activity for 
evil, of the Papal and the Neapolitan governments, was absolutely depen- 
dent upon the maladministration of Lombardy by its Austrian rulers. 
The prisons of Rome were overflowing, and the fertile provinces of the 
Legations were exhausted. The patriots and the statesmen of Naples 
were languishing in dungeons too vile for malefactors of the lowest class ; 
and the magnificent territories of the ancient Magna Grecia were 
brought as low, beneath the eway of a Christian prince, as are those of 
Asia Minor in the hands of the Turk. Discontent, misery, and impotence 
had overtaken the countries to which Europe owed her earliest and her 
brightest civilization. Was it not impossible that the Western nations, 
upon whom the power of preserving peace by ordaining justice had been 
devolved by Heaven, should hesitate to protest against the incendiary 
policy of the Italian governments, and to interfere in the name of the 
endangered tranquillity of Europe?—And was it not the duty of the 
Count di Cavour, whv bad taken it upon himself to make the appeal of 
Italy, very distinctly to point out to the Western Governments in what 
direction their interference would be most efficient, and to indicate such 
means of restoring order in Italy as seemed to him at once most available 
and most likely to be efficient ? ; 

This the Count di Covour at least considered it to be his duty to do ; and 
he accordingly denounced the Austrian government of Lombardy as the 
great fundamental difficulty of the Italian question. He proved beyond 
a cavil or a doubt that the governments of Rome and Naples, weak in . 
themselves and without other foreign support, relied for countenance and 
for assistance in their deadly policy, upon the example and arm of Austria. 
The first effort of the Western Governments, if they really desiredto settle 
the affairs of Italy, must be to obtain from Austria such reforms in the 
administration of her Transalpine possessions as should at once tranqail- 
lise the Lombardo-Venetian people, and frighten the irrational rulers of 
Southern and Central Italy out of their fancied security, into the adop 
tion of a decent, Christian, and endurable system of rule. 

Reform in the administration of the Austrian provinces waz also re- 
quired, as an essential guarantee of peace and progress to the 
only Italian estate whose condition held out a promise of better 
things for the people of the peninsula. Lying between the moun- 
taine and the sea, Sardinia had listened to those twin voices of 
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Liberty of which Wordsworth sings e0 nobly, and had established in her 
dominions an orderly, constitutional, and liberal government. She was 
busily engaged in the cducation of her citizens, and in the development 
of her resources. Her condition was a perpetual encouragement to all the 
patriots of Italy, and @ proud vindication of the Italian character from the 
slandesr #0 long heaped uponit inevery part of Europe. The friends of Ita- 
lian liberty and of European peace must therefore earnestly desire that Sar- 
dinia should not be exposed to the excitements of war, and that she should 
not be diverted from her admirable projects of internal reform, into the 
vortex of revolution and confusion. But there could be no peace for 
Sardinia, while her citizens were continually brought—not merely by the 
sympathies of race, but by all the relations of life—into contact with a po- 
pulation exacerbated by tyranny, and demoralized by that sedition 
which tyranny inevitably engenders, Sardinia bad o right to ask 


that the Lombardo-Venetian provinces on her frontier should be 50 | 


administered as not to interfere with her best interests, and it was the duty 
of Western Europe to see that this right of Sardinia should be respected 
by her Austrian neighbour. If the Western Allies were sincere in the 
professions which prefaced their interference in the affairs of the East, 
they were bound to give heed to the representations of Sardinia, and to 
give effect to ber just demande. 

To those representations they did give heed.—Not only Lord Claren- 
don in the name of England, but the Comte de Walewski also, in the 
name of France, admitted the urgency of the case stated by the Count di 
Cavour ; and the Congress of Paris, in spite of the protest of Austria, 
took the “ Italian question” into consideration. What has been the result 
of their deliberations ? ‘ 

England and France, finding it inconvenient to attack the difficulty in 
the only quarter in which a real solution was to be sought, have ap 
proached it in a way which is more likely to lead themselves into a dis 
creditable and even a ridiculous position, than to benefit the Italian 
peuple. Well aware that (despotism in Naples rests absolutely upon op- 
pression in Lombardy, they have committed themselves to an interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Bourbon Ferdinand, which, if it bas any result at 
all but the discomfiture of the interfering powers, must end by driving 
them ungraciously and awkwardly into collision with the Hapsburg 
Francis Josepb. That it will bave such a result, we see no reason at 
present for believing ; and we are therefore forced to turn away with 
something like shame, from the spectacle of idle manceuvres in the Medi- 
terranean and empty protocolling at Paris, and to seek elsewhere for 
signs favourable to the permaneut settlement of the Italian question. 
The most hopeful of these signs we find in the position of Sardinia. Every- 
thing indicates that the government of King Victor Emmanuel ia not dis- 
posed to shirk the responsibility it has assumed. The fortification of the 
Sardinian frontier, the advancing organization of the Sardinian army 
and navy, and the tone of the Sardinian press, all tend to show 
that Sardinia has resolved to seize the first favourable opportu- 
nity that sball offer, for entering upon the “ solation of the Italian 
Question” in a practical way. In inviting a national subscription 
from Italians throughout the world towards the fortification of Alexan- 
dria, the Sardinian Government has shown only a proper recognition of 
the fact that Sardinia really stands forward, in the name and in the in- 
terest of all Italy, to insist upon the abolition of the atrocious system of 
repression and depression, which has brought about all the present com- 
plications in the affairs of Italy and of Europe. 

The conduct of the Sardinian Government in the present crisis is the 
more creditable to it, that the organs of the French Government have for 
some time indicated to all Europe the extreme indisposition of the Emperor 
Napoleon to support in any efficient way his gallant ally. The Moni- 
teur,in an article upon “‘ Naples and the Western Powers,” which is 
now going the round of the press, bas made this only too plain. The 
‘* sounding brass and tinkling cymbals” of diplomatic verbiage prelude 
the utter and pitiful abandonment by the Emperor, of a position which he 
never wished to take up, and never meant to keep. The three cases of 
the “ licentioueness of the press” in Belgium, the “ administrative corrup- 
tion” of Greece, and the “ misgovernment of Naples,”’ are alluded to by 
the Moniteur as of equal importance ; and the Emperor is lauded for the 
energy with which he interfered to prevent the Belgians from exciting 
Frenchmen to revolt, to cure the Athenians of the vice of peculation, 
and to warn King Bomba of the trouble into which his wilful ways would 
lead him. Leopold of Belgium and Otho of Greece, we are informed, 
have wisely lent a listening ear to the Imperial counsels; and though 
Ferdinand has up to this time proved himself an incorrigible sinner, yet 
there is reason to hope that he too will finally come to a “ just apprecia- 
tion of the sentiments which actuate the government” of Napoleon, and 
receive the embrace of forgiveness as a reward for the fruits of repent- 
ance. In this expected “ reconciliation” the Moniteur bids the anxious 
world anticipate a “ new guarantee of the peace of Europe.” 

And this dismal twaddle is delivered as a final flourish of trumpets, be- 
fore the palace-gates of the Neapolitan despot ! 





The Presidential Election. 
Mr. James Bucharan, who has filled many offices of public trust, but has 
latterly been known to our countrymen as U. S. Minister to London, is 
the President Elect of this Republic. The contest between him and Co- 
lonel Fremont has been close and keen; as has been without doubt ob- 
served by our readers, in the columns of the daily journals. Into the 
causes of this excited state of the public mind we cannot enter, without 
touching on the purely domestic question of Slavery, with which we hold 
it impertinent that foreigners or foreign organs should meddle. It is only 
therefore as regards his probable foreign policy, and the known views of 
his most ardent supporters, that Mr. Buchanan becomes to us a personage 
of importance. And here, we must avow, that there is room for 
anxiety. Mr. Buchanan’s signature of the famous Ostend Mani- 
festo; the adoption of that manifesto by the political party that 
nominated him for the Presidential Chair ; the defiant tone assumed 
by portions of the Southern press, which avows its determination 
to subjugate Cuba, and Nicaragua, and all Central America, and even to 
restore slavery to “the West Indies ;” the multitude of reckless, fearless, 
and unprincipled but shrewd politicians who expect to share the spoils of 
Office under the new régime ; the advanced age and vacillating character 
of the new Chief magistrate ; these, we say, are not grateful marks in the 
prospect before us. On the other hand, we are told by well-informed 
men, conservative and peaceful in their views, though voting with the fil- 
libusters of the South, that Mr. Buchanan was forced sgainst his will into 
the step which he took at Ostend—a poor compliment, by the way, to 
his firmness—and that three-fourths of the Southern programme was mere 
electioneering thunder. It would perhaps be well to wait for some defi- 
nite show of Mr. Buchanan’s intentions, before soanding an alarm. They 
will be evident in his choice of a Cabinet, if not put forward plainly and 
by authority. Europe will perhaps be uneasy ; but Europe does not know 
the prodigious extent to which the game of political brag is here played. 
Still, there is one point on which it may be needful to,speak plain. The 
class of men, with whom the New Orleans Delta is an organ and an ora- 
ele, reckon on the extreme forbearance of Great Britain, in the event of 
their aggressive schemes clashing with her rights or her policy. Never 
was there a greater mistake. But we wrote at length hereon, last week, 
and will now only repeat that gentlemen who count on bearding the lion 


with impunity, because on two recent occasions the lion has been mag- 
nanimously amicable, may find themselves most lamentably mistaken. 
We should shrink from anything approaching a threat; this is homely 
truth. It is commended to Southern annexationists. 

We must postpone any general account of the newly chosen adminis- 
trators of government, until the election returns are complete. 





British North America. 

The Canadian journals of the last fortnight, accumulated on our hands, 
are more than usually varied in the topics discussed. To some of these 
we purpose brief allusion, rather by way of record than of comment ; and 
the place of honour—after mention that Colonel Tache’s resignation 

turns out to be a mere ramour—must be ceded to the election of Legisla- 
| tive Councillors, now brought to a point, conclusive if not official. It 
would appear then that the addition of twelve new members, raising the 
| whole number to fifty-two, productive of hardly-contested trials though 
| it has been, is not an event of much moment, as between a tenacious 
| Ministry and a vigorous Opposition. The gain or loss on either side is 
| but slight. One member of the Cabinet becomes a Parliament maa, in 
the lees influential branch ef the Legislature ; and this seems to us the 
| main result. As usual in the heat of hard-fought conflicts—and as we 
have had ample opportunity of witnessing recently, on ground nearer to 
this place of writing—the issues between the parties have been pushed to 
greater extremes by the candidates and their organs, than the circum- 
stances of the case would justify, when coolly considered. It is the old 
battle between the ins and the outs, The government in possession of 
office is undeniably unpopular, and possibly unscrupulous: on the other 
hand, it might be too much to assert that its rivals are all immaculate 
politicians, or even that they could and would renovate aYfairs of state in 
the wholesome fasbion that they flatteringly profess. And when we speak 
of issues pushed to extremes, we may properly advert to the exploded 
doctrine of Annexation, that has suddenly re-appeared in print. The 
charge of favouring it is bandied about, at a period and in a manner éin- 
gularly mala propos. Because a few insignificant individuals speak of 
it as a possible contingency, and st:ive to make themselves notorious by 
discussing it, we cannot believe that such a project is really before the 
Canadian people. It is absolutely absurd therefore to give its advocates 
weight by seriously controverting their positions; and we see not 
the smallest call for inflicting either argument or exhortation 
on readers, inregard to such atheme. Had we indeed the ear of those 
who feel or affect a leaning in that direction, we would remind them, 
week by week, of three chief impediments to euch traitorous designe. 
These may be found in the loyal attachment of an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the Colonists—in the assured interference of the mother country— 
in the unwillingness of the United States themselves to listen seriously to 
any feelers pnt out. These foolish talkers and writers entirely overlook the 
politics and the policy of the Union, into which they dream of thrusting 
themselves. They forget that there is here a North and a South, each 
jealous to the last degree of any accession to the other’s strength, and that 
the aggressive spirit and the lust of domivion are assumed to lie precisely 
in that quarter where an increased Northern territory would be consi- 
dered a curse instead of a blessing. But we beg pardon for alluding even 
to a handful of men who are not even sensible of the humiliation that 
would await them, if they had an opportunity of selling their birth-right. 
We repeat our regret that a question, 0 eontemptible from every point 
of view, should be thrust again upon public notice. 

Let us turn to other matter more inviting. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
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forward their enterprise ; and we should bave thought that this spirit 
would been respected by a company bearing a name that is identified 
with a sister Colony. However, there may be no friendship in 
trade; and there may be no justice in denouncing as monopolists 
“those who bring into play their capital, their material, and their 
experience. Only it should be remembered that it is unwise to 
enter the lists of competition, in the teeth of strong prejudice. Such 
prejudice the Cunard Company would meet in the St. Lawrence, popu- 
lar as it is in Boston and New York, and in these latter ports the loss of 
Canadian good-will might be seriously felt, during the season whea the 
St. Lawrence is closed. 

A new North West Company is suggested, as a remedy for the stagna- 
tion and other evils, attributed rightly or wrongly to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The whole question will be turned over and over, many @ 
time, before this project be adopted.—Coloné] Robinson, of the Royal 
Engineers, is, we believe, deputed by the government to survey and report 
on Vancouver’s Island and the neighbouring region ; perhaps with refer- 
ence to the offer of the Island for the much-needed convict settlement.— 
The Pilot announced recently that the public subscription, to endow Mr. 
W. L. Mackenzie with a “ Homestead,” amounted to ten pounds sterling! 


Are we not excused for declining to dwell at length upon plots for revo- 
Jution and annexation? 





A Chance for Seulptors and Architects. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Fowler, H. B. M. Acting-Con- 
sul at this port, for a sight of the official notice issued by the Commis- 
sioners of Works for the information of British and foreign eculptors, who 
may be desirous of competing for the erection of the contemplated monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Duke of Wellington. The chief items 
may be thus abbreviated. The monument is to be placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, in a spot designated on a plan that accompanies the 
notice. The space occupied ie not to exceed 13 feet by 9 feet. There isno 
limit or stipulation as to the number of figures, or the style to be adopted ; 
and the material may be marble, stone, bronze, or granite. The price 
for the work complete is not to exceed £20,000. The models, which are 
to be one-fourth of the intended size, must be delivered at Westminster 
Hall, on or before the 25th of June next. They will be exhibited. A 
customary clause keeps eecret the names of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The prizes offered are liberal—that is to say, for the nine most approved 
designs, £700, £500, £300, and £200, for the first four respectively, and 
£100 each for the remaining five. The foremost man has the option of 
contracting for the work. 

What latent genius there may be on this Continent, we do not pretend 
to know ; but there must surely be, in the British North American Pro- 
vinces and in these States, men of more talent and inspiration than the 
fortunate Baron Marochetti, who has recently enjoyed in England an 
amount ef government patronage altogether beyond his merits, and 
equally unaccountable and unsatisfactory to the public and to artiste. And 
as there is nothing in the career of the immortal Dake that can jar with 
American national associations, we shall not be eurprised to find the spirit 
of competition awakened on this side of the Atlantic, taking into account 
also that it applies in this instance to that branch of the Fine Arts in 
which American genius has been eminently distinguished. 

Architects too are about to receive a special invitation. In another 
column will be found a brief sketch of certain improvements on a large 
scale, contemplated in that portion of Westminster adjoining the new 
Houses of Parliament, and comprising the chief public offices of the go- 





way {rom Montreal to Toronto was duly opened for traffic on Monday of 
last week, and in fourteen hours the long journey is now accomplished. 
Hereon indeed we may offer earnest congratulations to the Province. 
It has paid pretty dearly in various ways, but it has completed and pnt 
into operation a large and most important part of the great and benefi- 
cial enterprise. May the returns be so vast and so speedy as to obliterate 
some preparatory incidents, and remove the financial pressure! May the 
splendid ceremonial of inauguration, and the high festival of Wednesday 
and Thursday next at Montreal, pass off to the hearts’ content of the 
thousands who will be congregated! We are glad to note that the Go- 
vernor-General has accepted the invitation sent him. Montreal will be 
the Moscow oithe day. There is a time for all things. 
a more legitimate time for rejoicing. 

The expediency of removing—when practicable—the venue of a trial 
from a neighbourhood, which bas been intensely excited upon the issue 
to be tried, was fully proved, the otherday, at Cobourg. With the details 
of the distressing occurrence we have not thought fit to fill our pages. 
In few words, it was a most distressing case of adultery, ending in the 
assassination of the male criminal by the injured husband, after a consi- 
derable lapse of time, and under circumstances of palpable deliberation. 
The ecene of the lamentable events was Port Hope. Public sympathy 
was with the individual who had suffered deeply in honour and comfort ; 
but he was of course arrested and indicted for murder. The law and the 
evidence, as charged by Chief Justice Robinson were plainly against him ; 
but the prevailing sentiment extended to the assize town, and after half- 
an-hour’s consideration the Jury acquitted the prisoner. By this result, 
it is to be hoped at least that any tendencies to the commission of the 
original crime may be checked. This can be the only set-off against a con- 
ecioueness that the Law has been set at nought. 

The Montreal Gazette of the 29th ult. honours us with a column and 
a half of editorial reply to our comments on the proposed Convict estab- 
lishment ; but notwithstanding its hard names and weak arguments, we do 
not propose to carry on the controversy ; it might be endless and would be 
profitless, Our aim and that of those who think with us has been accomplieh- 
ed. We have exposed the fallacy of hailing the scheme as a means towards 
increasing the wealth, the products, the civilization of Canada. When it 
is narrowed down, from those lofty and absurd pretensions, to the furnish- 
ing a convenient substitute for Canadian Penitentiaries, we yield the 
ground to the Gazette and its local contemporaries, which ought to be 
better able to judge on a subject that chiefly concerns themselves. We 
still protest strongly against the delusion that an access of convicts, in any 
shape whatever, can work benefit to the land that receives them ; nor can 
we fail to be amused at the temerity of some writers who quote Austra- 
lian experience in proof to the contrary, when it is the deliberate repudi- 
ation of the whole system, by Australia, that has compelled the home go- 
vernment to hawk its wares of this kind among its Colonies. 
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vernment that are clustered about Whitehall and Downing street—names 
familiar even to the uninitiated. In a few days, we are promised from the 
same obliging source, the plans, particulars, and specifications which the 
Board of Works purposes forwarding hither. With them before us, we 
shall of course return to the subject, and eball be happy to afford a sight 
of them to any professional enquirers who may be ambitious of availing 
themselves of this splendid opening for a masterpiece of street archi- 
tecture. 

Complaints are not wanting at home, that foreigners should be thus 
enabled to compete with native artists; nor is the complaint devoid of 
plausibility. But it will ecarcely bear examination. The object in view is 
to combine convenience of the public service with embellishment of the 
metropolis. Arguments against employing available foreign meana to this 
end can only be drawn from thoze theories of political economy, which 
Great Britain bas deliberately thrown aside ; and it seems tous that, in 
thus carrying out the idea of free international exchange beyond the 
mere limits of trade and commerce, our government sets a noble example, 
and acts up to the liberal course foreshadowed by the great Industrial 
Exhibition of Hyde Park, in 1851. Perbaps certain walls of the Capitol 
at Washington might have been embellished with finer pajntings, and the 
Smithsonian Institute might have been a less incongruous medley of 
buildings, if similar liberality had been in vogue here. And so, with the 
hope that the honour of design and the profit of execution may still fall 
to the lot of our countrymen, we commend this matter to the notice of 
their rivals in Art. 

eile 
NEW ‘‘ALBION’’ PRENT, FOR 1857; 
Portrait of Florence Nightingale. 

It has become increasingly difficult, year by year, toselect a subject for 
our annual presentation plate, distinctive in its nationality and therefore 
acceptable to our British and Colonial subscribers, and at the same time 
of such general interest as to be congenial to the tastes of the many libe- 
ral-minded Americans who are among the oldest and steadiest supporters 
of this journal. For the coming season, it may not be inappropriate to 
say, that the fortuhe of war has favoured us; for, if the gentle lady 
above-named be herself one of the daughters of Albion, and achieved 
her honest fame by ministering to the snfferings and wants of 
Albion’s sons, it is no less true that her name and her fame are lovingly 
greeted wherever the English tongue isspoken. At a period when the 
deeds of our soldiers and the policy of our Government were sharply cri- 
ticised by many writers on this Continent, there was no grudge or stint 
in the eulogies heaped upon Florence Nightingale. Humanity was flat- 
tered by the appearance of such a vision amidst the revolting actualities 
ofa campaign. Womanhood was proud to hailin her a sister. It was 


acknowledged far and wide, that she did honour to the land of her birth 
and breeding. 





In the discussion that has been provoked hereupon, we are not sorry to 
see that the whole tenure of the Hudson’s Bay Company, its relation to 
the Provinces and to the Mother Country, its general bearing upon Colo- 
nial prosperity, its rights and its assumptions—in short, the course which 
may be and which ought to be pursued in dealing with it—are beginning 
to occupy the public mind. How miserable do the squabbles of party 
politicians appear, side by side with such a subject ! 


But all this is thoroughly well-known. We have only to announce, 
with hearty satisfaction, that we are prepared to offer our simple memo- 
rial to one so worthily esteemed. Mr. Wandesforde—an artist whose 
name is familiar to the reader—has executed for us a portrait of thig 
Sister of Mercy, which has been engraved entirely in line by Mr. Well- 
stood, of this city. It will be completed in a few days, when we shall 
take the opportunity of describing it. . 


<< 








Owing to the absence of their Agent from town, we have been unable 
to verify the report that the Canard Company intends to organise a line 
of steamers from the St. Lawrence to Liverpool. We trust, however, | 
that there is no truth in it, for—in spite of free trade, and the world be- | 
ing open to all, and other truisms of that kind—we must needs sympa- | 
thise with our Canadian contemporaries in the irritation that the | 
announcement has excited. There was something national, so to say, 





in the spirit with which our British neighbours have got up and carried : 


Drama. 


Those who love variety could at least have their full at Wallack’s, this last 
week. Comedy, pastoral, melodrama, tragedy, all succeeded each other with 
the rapidity of the celebrated fruits in the enchanted garden : 

“ Scarce one is gathered ere another grows.” 


Bourcicault, (we call’ our roll after his estimate) Shakspeare, Sheridan 
Knowles, Kotzebue, and Colman, were all in the field, and each narticular 
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echool had its brilliant crowd of worshippers. For ourselves, however hetero- 
dox, we own we give the preference to Shakspeare, even over Bourcicault. We 
could not help thinking as we looked on “ As You Like It,” on Tuesday even- 
ing, how wondrous and universal is his fame, and how generation after genera- 
tion is entranced with his genius, and how night after night, cane 
andience hangs with delight upon his works. In the universal tribute 0 ado- 
ration, the gay Frenchman, the volatile Greek, the impassioned Italian, the en- 
thusiastic German, all unite with those who speak that tongue which he has 
tortured into such cunning shape, to dress the wild, fantastic, beautiful cbil- 
dren of his brain. Bat in no land is he perhaps more deeply loved and rever- 
enced than in America. No matter how attractive may be the other novelties pro- 
duced, Shakspeare’s master pieces, repeated again and again, attract audiences 
which no other plays can bring together. Three centuries have now passed by 
since those beautiful creatations rosc from the rich fountains of his genius ; yet 
have they not lost a sparkle of their freshness. For the human heart, though 
it may in different lands wear different dress, is beneath in every land the 
same. Hence on the Mississippi, on the Ganges, on the Avon, all worship 
Shakspeare. 

What an unwearying delight for instance was it to lie down on Tuesday 
evening at Wallacks’ with the dwellers in the Forest of Arden, and listen to 
Jaques moralizing on life, and watch the moody waywardness of the cha:ac- 
ter, as its sadness breaks at times into melancholy mirthfulness and fits of 
sardonic fun. There is round the whole play a certain something, which pain- 
ters call repose. The listening to it is like looking on Gainsborough’s Market 
Cart, or the Infant John of Murillo. The fragrance of the forest seems to rise 
up deliciously, from the ferny slopes beneath the old stately gnarled oaks, 
and the footpath that runs with its velvet turf among the brackets. A 
sunny silence seems to hang on the glade and the browsie upland. The very 
air is full of philosophic poetry, peace is on every thing, and the echo of the 
cares and noise of life strike upon the ear softened by time aud distance. At all 
times is this play a delight, but clothed as it is at Wallack’s, it wears even a 
special charm. Some of the scenic pictures were worthy, at least in fancy, of 
the pencil of Cuyp in his sweetest and happiest hours. And then how beau- 
tiful was Wallack’s picture of the forest philosopher. He did not act Jacques, 
he it was. Jacques has ever been to us a Hamlet crown old, Hamlet with 
the delicate sensitiveness of youth toned down, and that feeling which at a 
certain time falls on the heart of every man of genius—of how little there is 
in anything on earth, grief, or joy, care, or comfort. 

All that Cicero ever said of an orator before the public, may be said of this 
critic of life under the shade. All the best faculties and most refined feelings, 
genius, learning, power of comparing and deciding, all these animate and ex- 
ercise his understanding with a delight and energy that laughs «ll duller work 
to scorn. He is Socrates and Plato and Juvenal, combined in the fifteenth 
century, and brought up at court. In all its most delicate shades of picture, 
and that most difficult part of acting the transition from melancholy to sardo- 
nic mirth, Mr. Wallack was exquisitely true. His elocution of the Seven Ages 
was in itself a piece of most mournful music, beautiful to listen to, and drew 
down well-deserved expressions of delight. Most manly and gallant too was 
Mr. Lester's personation of Orlando ; the deportment and air of a young Eng- 
lish gentleman, which Orlando really is, seems natural to him. His voice, too, 
rich and full, is especially sweet in its softest tones, as when heencourages the 

! old servant onward ; but at times is thick when unduly exerted, owing to a 
defect in its management that might easily, we think, be corrected. When we 
say that Mr. Blake pictured the devoted attachment of the old servant, and Mr. 
Walcot the quaint merriment of the philosophic jester, as no other artists could 
be found to picture them on either side of the great pond, we say what we be- 
lieve will find universal assent. Indeed ali the figures in the play were beauti- 
fully brought out; nor is it the smallest charm of this theatre, that we never 
find as elsewhere ‘that listless indifference, amounting really to impertinence, 
on the part of inferior personages, which so often mars the dramatic illusion. 

From Shakspeare we were translated to Sheridan Knowles, from the forest 
of Arden to Mantua. To us the trausition was not a pleasant one. It is like 
passing in the dance from a fresh, natural, beautiful young girl, toa rather 
affected, respectable, mediocre partner, of uncertain age. It is like leaving 
one of those celebrated Eastern vales of enchantment, on which flowers and fruit 
and all things that are bright on earth spring up with lovely luxuriance from 
the rich heart of nature, and entering on a well-contrived garden, most ingeni- 
ously, respectably and orderlily laid out. Still, as we must pass to Sheridan 
Knowles, ‘‘ The Wife” is perhaps about as unexceptionable a transition as 
we could have. The language and inspiration are drawn from a far purer and 
fresher fountain, than in any other of his plays, except perhaps ‘“‘ The Hunch- 
back.” The plot is simple, and gracefully and naturally developed, and the 
characters, especial'y that of Maritana, drawn with fidelity frem English life. 
What the object of ‘ransferring the scene to Mantua was, is one of those strange 
dramatic feats most ‘ifficult toaccount for. Mantua appears to be the doomed 
spot with modern dramatis ts—we have Marys of Mantua, Charles’s of Mantua, 
Fredericks of Mantua, and every author, from Boker down to Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne, seems to think a play is no play that does not find its home in 
Mantua. The most brilliant of those spirits that sported round the gates 
which hung between the middle and modern era, Ariosto was certainly 
crowned there. We suspect.few ef the authors who honour it with adoption 
are aware of this renown. Mantua issuchaprettysound. Mary of Massachu- 
setts would never draw. 

Be this as it may, the play is unquestionably popular with the mass, and 
draws teats from weak women, and cheers from strong men, at least it did at 
Wallack’s, with Mr. Wallack as St. Pierre, and after all this is the highest tri- 
“bute a dramatist can ask. There is no character except, perhaps, the Bri- 
gand, in which Mr. Wallack is so much of a household word to the masses as in 
St. Pierre. It is one of those characters in which his even now gallant pre- 
sence, picturesqueness of pose and attitude, and perfect melodramatic art and 

knowledge of stage business, find full play. There are few sights more plea- 
sant than to see a gallant old steed, with still proud nostril and arrogant head, 
catching fire at the sound of thechase, or a brave old soldier, with many scars 
and bruises, still standing erect at the head of his corps. It is with somewhat 
of a similar ‘eeling of pleasure and pride that the public look on an old actor like 
Mr. Wallack, who in his time has played many parts and won many triumphs, 
with his crest almost as proud and his spirit almost as unbroken asa youth 
‘careering on the field of his glory, in such a part as St. Pierre. It were well 
and wise perhaps to forget the man in the actor. But the public has a heart as 
well as a head. It feels it ought not to forget all Mr. Wallack has done to 
elevate art, not only in his public capacity by his generous liberality and re- 
fined taste, but even still more in his private, by his unsullied integrity and 
honourable life. It feels it ought not to forget that it sees in him the accom- 
plished scholar, the sincere friend, the affectionate father, and the brilliant 
crowds which even at this depressed season gathers round him, is abundant 
proof to its lovers that it does not. 

At Burton’s the play of “Self,” with a brilliant little companion, fragrant 
of the hour, entitled ““ For Whom Do You Vote,” is still in fall bloom. Mr. 
Burton promises us next week some fresh food for satisfaction or for satire, 
and in a week or so the Fairy Star which so long shed her sweet radiance on 
Mr. Stuart’s four celebrated summer flower-pots, transfers herlustre to Bur- 
ton’s rival sphere. 

Miss Keene too, opens her Temple of Varieties, we are told, during the next 
week, or early in the succeeding one. So that at least the worshippers of art 
will find no lack of altars. DESDICHADO. 





sghustec. 


‘The temporary suspension of the German Opera leaves criticism in the lurch. 
Next week however, the season really opens with Thalberg’s Concerts.—The 
Italian Opera too is to cheer us again for a season. Baron Stankovitch, the 
Russian husband of Madame La Grange is the temporary lessee. He will find 
that for once we can rejoice in a prospect of Muscovite sway. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Lord Palmerston has put the widow ot the late Gilbert A’ Beckett on 
the Pension List, for £100 per annum. He has also, on the part of the 
government, contributed £100 towards ihe support of poor Angus Reach, 
the author of “ Claret and Olives,” now a lunatic in deplorable health. 
The and Lake Huron Railway, connecting the City of Buffalo 
with the Great Western Railway at Paris, was to be opened for traffic oa 


Saturday last ——Colonel Biddulph, Master of the Queen’s Household, 
and the Mary Seymour, one of her Majesty’s Maids of Honour, are 
about to be married.—_—_The barque 4nn Rankin, at St. John, N.B., from 
London, brought fifty barrels of gunpowder for the garrison.——F elice Or- 
sini, the Italian exile (rendered so famous for his escape from the Aastrian 
dungeon of Mantua), at the Brighton Royal Pavilion, has been lecturing 
to a large and influential auditory, the Mayor presiding, “ On the Aus- 
trian and Papal Tyranoy.”——Holford House, Regent’s-park, is opened 
as a college for the education of Nonconformist ministers.——The opera- 
tic season at Melbourne commenced on the llth of June. Madame Anna 
Bishop is in the list of performers.——Tbe Mayor of Hamilton has offered 
a reward of $500 for the apprehension of burglars and incendiaries in that 
city ———At Colchester, Oct. 19, 72 Crimean soldiers were married,— 
Amongst the weddings announced, are the following: Lady Charlotte 
Scott, eldest daughter of the late Earl of Eldon, and the Rev. Eldon 
Surtees Bankes, rector of Corfe Castle ; Hon. W. Hobart and Miss Ramsay, 
niece to Lord Panmure.——The Fair of the American Institute closed 
this day fortnight. The attendance has averaged about 4,000 per day ; 
and the total receipis amount tonearly $25,000. Last year they reached 
$27,000.——Ex-Judge Haliburton, author of Sam Slick, bas taken a final 
farewell of Nova Scotia as a place of residence, intending to make his 
home in Great Britain for the remaiader of his days——It is calculated 
that about 160,000 Russians went to Moscow to see their Czar crowned; but 
it is admitted that the jnhabitants are disappointed at the resalt,—— 
The semi-official Globe says: ‘“‘ We are authorised to state that no defi- 
nite scheme has as yet been agreed to with reference to the division 
of the See of London. No division can take place without an Act of 
Parliament, and the whole subject is still under consideration ——A 
Northern tourist, writing in the Times, describes two dozen passport 
processes, evjoiued on persous wishing to visit Russja.——A Russian 
ukase restores to his rank and titles Prince Dadian of Mongrelia, formerly 
colonel of the Carbineers of Erivau, but degraded in 1830 and banished 
to Wiatka, for abuee of confidence and improper appropriation of the 
public money.——The London Times has been egregiously hoaxed. A 
wag has imposed upon it a terrific account of a running series of duels, 
headed “ Railways and Revolvers in Georgia.” The Times discourses 
on it editorially, with great unction——The marriage of the young 
Princess Bathilde, the last daughter of Prince Charles Bonaparte, with 
Count Louis de Cambacéres, grand nephew of the Arch Chancel- 
lor of the Empire, and graudson of Marshal Devoust, Prince of 
Eckmubl, has been celebrated in the Chapel of the Tuileries. It was 
the anniversary of the victory of Auerstadt (the 14thofOct.). The wit- 
nesses were Marshal Vaillant, the Duke of Malakoff, aud Count Casabi- 
anca.———Major-General Sir W. F. Williams, of Kars, has recently been 
enrolled asa vice patron of the Glasgow Wellington Club, in room of Field 
Marshal Viscount Hardinge, deceased.—— We understand, says the Mon- 
treal Transcript, a Company is in the course of formation to establish a 
line of propellers between Chicago and Quebec, in connection with our 
Ocean Steam Line. The amount of capital necessary to work the con- 
cern is £10,000. The Montreal merchants are likely to have the line in 
their own bands, those of Quebec having declined to contribute towards 
it——A ventilating India rubber overshoe has been invented.——T he ex- 
periment of introducing Camels into the military service, in Texas, is said 
to be a decided success. ——The first number ot a German paper Der Beo- 
bachter, or the Observer, was issued in Torouto on Saturday.——At the 
Provincial Exhibition in Kingston, two Canadian Editors, the oldest of 
their clase,Mr. M‘Queen, of Huron, and Dr. Barker of Kiogston, each took a 
premium of £15, for Agricultural Essays.—-Brick-dust, mixed with tar re- 
fuse, is now made into picture frames, and other articles of like descrip- 
tion.——A waterspout, says the Presse Belge, passed near Bedbourg (Ba- 
varia) on the 24th August, and, encircling a child eight years of 
age, swept it into the air to the beight of forty feet. Fortunately, 
the child fell on a haystack, and was unhurt.——The ship 4/ma, lately 
arrived at Quebec from Portsmouth, had on board as passengers 371 men 
discharged trom the British Foreign Legion, consisting of Germans, Swiss, 
Italians, French and Bavarians. They are all chiefly mechanics, —— 
Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, the aathor, lately Lord Eigin’s Civil Secretary, 
is now in this city——-An English writer, in a recent work on Norway, 
states that he had a vision of the Sea Serpent, ia one of the Fiords. 
* Oo examination,” says be, ‘I found that it was balf a dozen porpoises 
following close to each other, whose resplendent backs, as they went up 
and down, I had mistaken for the connected whole of one tremendous 
soake.’”’——The Scotch papers say that Dr. Tait, the new Bishop of Lon- 
don, is the first Scotchman who has reached the episcopal bench since the 
death of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, in 1715. This is incorrect. 
Dr. Jobn Douglas, a native of Fifeshire, was successively Bishop of Car- 
lisle aud Salisbury. Dr. R. Hay Drummond, son of the Earl of Kinnou), 
became Archbishop of York in 1761, having previously occupied the sees 
of St. Asaph and Salisbury. The well known Bishop Horsley was born 
at Inveresk, and educated at Edinburgh.—_—The Railway King, George 
Hudsoo, is fallen from hia high estate. His acceptance for £1,000 has 
been sold in London for £150, and the sale pronounced a good one.——A 
Paris correspondent of the London JVews announces that the works of the 
Louvre are to be suspended. The exterior walls will be completed, but the 
interior will be left to be carried on under more favourable auspicee.—— 
Narvaez signalised his restoration to power at Madrid by a personal as- 
sault upon Guel y Rente, the husband of the Infanta, sister of the King 
A duel, in consequence, was alone prevented by the peremptory inter. 
ference of the Queen.——The Echo Agricole states that the Minister of 
Agriculture, in order to excite emulation among the farmers, has deci- 
ded on creating a prize of honour for each of the ten agricultuaal re- 
gions of France, to be divided among such of the farmers of the region 
as shall have realised the most useful improvements and directed their 
farming operations in the best manner. The prize is to consist of 5,000f. 
in money, and a silver cup of the value of 3,000f——The Galt Town 
Council have unanimously decidedto appropriate the monies received and 
to be received from the Clergy Reserves fund, to the building of a new 
Town Hall.——The historian, Merle D’Aubigne, has been invited to vi- 
sit America by the Young Men’s Christian Association of Boston. The 
Doctor, in reply, accepts the invitation, and promises to visit the United 
States next summer.——The accounts of the Art Patriotic Exhibition, 
closed the other day,j acknowledge a receipt from the Secretary 
of the Royal Commission of no less a sum than four thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two pounds, as profit from the Exhibition, banded over to 
the Fund.——Mr. F. Peel, it is said, will migrate from the War- office be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament next year, for the purpose of becoming 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, an office which 
was provided for by an Act passed towards the close of last session, 
The Fredericton Head Quarters says that fourteen bears have been killed 
witbio the last few weeks in three parishes in that neighbourhocd.—— 
The family of John Adams and of the mutineers of the Bounty have emi- 
grated from Pitcairn’s Island, and have taken up their residence at Nor- 
folk Island, which had previousiy been given up as a penal settlement, 
—-—Lamartine’s friend, Monsieur Despluce, is extremely well received 
in Canada.——tThe prizes are extremely liberal at the 4th annual meet- 
ing of the S. C. Regatta Club, to be held in Charleston on tke 19th and 
20th inst. They are $400, $250, and $200 for three classes of rowing boats 
respectively, and $100 for sailing boats. These latver appear to be all small. 
——tThe Rev. George Bird, formerly Rector ef Cumberworth, near Hud- 
dersfield, has started a new “ Christian” sect at Whitehaven. One of the 
doctrines is that a man may beat his wife, that is, “ rule his household,” 
and enforce obedience by violence if necessary. This must be one of the 
foul birds that fouls its own nest.——The Prince of Wales has been tra- 
velliog incog. in the southern parts of England, accompanied by his 
tutor. He went about to see the “ lions ;” walked a good deal, and tra- 
velled like any other mortal, by stage coach or ordinary train——The 
Canada Gazette contains a proclamation proroguing, formally, the 
meeting of Parliament to Thursday, the fourth day of December next. 
——The congregation of Dr. Tyng at Philadelphia has very properly 
endorsed the reproof administered to him by his Vestry, for the introduc- 
tion of political matter into his sermons. His resignation is expected to 
ensue. Several churches in this city were, on Sunday last, similarly 
desecrated ; especially Drs. Bellows and Osgood. How people can sit 
still and tolerate so gross an Outrage upon propriety, we cannot compre- 
hend.———The inhabitants of the island of Ruatan are said to be most un- 
willing to be transferred from Great Britain to Honduras. They talk of 
resisting by force of arms. 





Coprricut is THz Coxonres.—British America is beginning to as- 
sume a position in the literary as well as in the material world. It seems 
likely that an attempt is about to be made to put the British Copyright 
Act ia force in these colonies, in order to prevent the reprint of the works 
of American Authors by colonial publishers, to the prejudice of the rights 
of British copyright holders. The book, the republication of which in- 
volves the question at issue, is Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s new tale “ Dred.” 
This work previously to being published in the United States was sent 
to England, in order that its publication there might be simultaneous 
With its issue in America ; and to make it seem more entirely an English 





copyright, a new preface was written for the London edition. It seems 
Mrs. Stowe sold her right (if she bad any) to the printing and publishing 








ber work in land, to Mesars, Low & Co., publishers in Lon- 
dop, and Rey the sole ri ht te Pein and publish the work in these 
provinces under the Act 5 and 6 Vic c. 45 which extends to every part 
of the British dominions. In ignorance, we presume, of any arrange- 
ment by Mrs. Stowe with a publisher in Eogland, Mr. Pickup of Mon- 
treal, Mr. Maclear of Toronto, and Mr. Andrews ot London, Canada West, 
reprinted “ Dred” from the American edition.” In deciding the legality 
of their publication therefore, the question seems to be first, whether Mrs. 
Stowe was possessed of copyright in England, and second whether that 
right extended to the Province as well as over Great Britain ; for we ap- 
prebend that if Mrs. Stowe did, by the means she took for the purpose, 
really obtain copyright in England, there car be no dispute about her 
power to transfer it to an Englieh publisher ; and if she did acqnire copy- 
right and did transfer it as she alleges, then the only remaining considera- 
tion is, does her copyright extend to the British Provinces? The ques- 
tion is interesting, and it involves some striking anomalies. 

In the first place, to say that Colonial reprints of the works of Ameri- 
can authors shall not be permitted when they have obtained copyright 
at home is to concede to Americans a market for their works in these 
Provinces which the British Author himself does not possess. We are 
allowed to import from the States American reprints of English authors 
on payment of a certain duty only, and these piratical reprints entirely, 
close the Colonial market to all the new works of standard British authors. 
We have reprints of Macauley for two shillings and sixpeuce a volume, du- 
ty included, which the English publishers are selling at about three dol- 
lars. We have American reprints of the principal Reviews at half the 
price (including duty) at which they are eold by the English booksellers. 
Now we are not disposed to contend for the right to pirate the authors of our 
own country, but surely itis unfair to ask us to give to Americans a bet- 
ter position than our own countrymen hold. If Mesers. Sampson, Low & 
Co. are sustained, we shall be in the curious position of extending to fo- 
reigners rights which our own people do not possess. All North America 
at feast will be shut against the publications of American works which 
have obtained copyright in England, but English works cannot obtain 
copyright in the United States and the pirated American editions are ad- 
missible into the British Provinces at a mere duty, consequently our own 
authore’s copyrights are driven out of this market, by foreigners who can 
easily obtain possession of it for the circulation of their productions—The 
injustice and inequality of this rnle would be very glaring. The Provin- 
cial Treasury may benefit slightly by the importation of American reprints, 
but the author who creates the taxable material, the party who onght to 
receive the first benefit, gets nothing.— St. John, V. B. Morning Courier. 





Ovituary. 


Viscount Hawarpen.—We have to announce tbe death of this noble- 
man, in the 77th year of his age. His disease causes a vacancy in the 
number of Irish representative peers. His Lordship wag during a long 
life a stanch supporter of Conservatism. The present lord formerly 
held the rank of Captain in the 2d Life Guards, and is now Lieut.-Colonel 
of the North Tipperary Militia—a corps with whose recent services the 
public are tolerably well acquainted. 


At Trowbridge Barracks, Capt. George Ellis, 4th Light Dragoons.—At 
Mussoorie, East Indies, Capt. W. Bellers, H.M.’s 70th Regt., formerly of the 
50th Queen’s Own.—At Calais, Commander C. Thurtell, R.N.—At Woolwich 
Capt. E. Hayter Bingham, R.A.—Capt. Peter Shepherd, aged 77 years, died 
at San Juan del Norte, October 4. He was" the oldest white resident of that 
place, and the original grantee of the famous “‘ Shepherd grant.”—Aat Mon- 
treal, Alfred Rambau, Esq., late editor-in chief of La Putrie of that city.— 
Suddenly, on board the Lake St. Peter steamer in pe at Montreal, Captain 
Bell, the Harbour Commissioners’ Superintendent of Lake operations. 


Arup. 


SaRpINiAN Mepats For ovR Troops.—A circular letter bas been ad- 
dressed to the commanding officers of the undermentioned regiments :— 
4th and 5th Dragoon Guards ; Ist and 2d Dragoons; 4th and 6th Light 
Dragoons ; 8th, 10th, and 11th Hussars ; 12th Lancers ; 13th Light Lan- 
cers ; 17th Lancers; Grenadier Guards; Coldstream Guards; Scots Fu- 
silier Guards ; 1st Foot, lst and 2d battalions ; 3d, 4th, 7th, 9th, 14th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 2ist, 23d, 28th, 30th, 33d, 34th, 38th, 39th, 41st, 
42d, 44th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 65th, 57th, 62d, 63d, 68th, 72d, 
Mlb Fa 88th, 89th, 90th, 93d, 95th, 97th; Rifle Brigade, Ist and 2d 

ttalions. 





“ Horse Guarps, Oct. 4, 1856, 

‘* Sir,—His Majesty the King of Sardinia baving been graciously pleased 
to confer a proportion of the silver medals destined for distribution among 
the Sardinian troops lately returned from the Crimea upon euch officers 
and soldiers of the British army as distinguished themselves by personal 
acts of valour in the late war, I have the honour, by desire of ARE. the 
General Commanding in Chief, to request you will, without delay, trans- 
mit a nominal return of —— officers and —— non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the regiment under your command whom you may con- 
sider worthy of the decoration in question. 

* The officers are to be selected trom among those whose rank, up to 
the 9th Sept., 1855, was not higher than brevet major.—You will be care- 
ful to recommend no individual except for distinguished services against 
the enemy under fire, and the epecial services on which the recommenda- 
tion is founded to be fully detailed—If there are any whose claims 
to distinction are equal to those who have already received the 
French Legion of Honour, the French military war medal, or the Eaglish 
medal for distinguished conduct in the field, but whom it has been hith- 
erto impossible to reward, you will give them the preference in this in- 
stance, explaining at the same time your reasons for doing so.—The 
claims of officers of higher rank than those pointed out in the preceding 
will be shortly taken into consideration.—I have, &c., 

“G. A. WETHERALL, Adjutant-General.”’ 


Of the British Foreign Legion, about 2,050 have volunteered to go to 
the Cape. The remainder, between 3,000 and 4,000 men, will be discharged 
and seat home.—A piece of plate valued at £50, subscribed for ia amounts 
of 1s. by 800 inhabitants of Portsmouth, and other friends, has been pre- 
sented to Vice Admiral Sir Charles Napier, at Manchester Hall, in token 
of their estimation of his brilliant career as a naval officer, and to mark 
their high sense of his uncompromising integrity.—The Swiss Legion, says 
the United Service Gazette, is in a fair way of annihilation, there being 
little more, we understand, than 400 men to be discharged, which will be 
accomplished in another fortnight at most. Upwards of 3,000 of the Swiss 
Legion have been got rid of. Of the 3,000 men discharged, we understand 
that near 1,000 have been sent to Canada at their own request, and up- 
wards of 300 have volunteered, and have left Shorncliffe to enter the 
Dutch army for service at Batavia.—By a regulation recently passed, says 
the U. S. Gazette, cornets and ensigns posted to corps in India must re- 
main in them for one month before they can obtain leave to be transferred 
to other regimente.—The Coldstream Guards have been bereft of their 
beards! The last token of their Crimean service (the medal excepted) 
has been swept away by a stroke of the razor.—The City Council of To- 
ronto have presented a sword to Major Frederick Wells, of the Ist Royals, 
a native of Toronto, who served with great distinction in the Crimea.— 
Colonel Jacob, Commandant of the Scinde Horse, has just invented a rifle 
shell of conical form, with which he destroys almost certainly ammuni- 
tion waggons at the distance of 1,200 yards ——Among recent arrivals here 
were thirty-six soldiers who had served in the Crimea in the British army. 
They came in uniform, and were landed with their knapsacks on their 
backs. Mr. Webb, of the St. George’s Society, accompanied them to Ca- 
vada, where they are to receive their grants of bounty lands.—General 
Wyndham, who distinguished himself so greatly in the attack on the Se- 
bastopol Redan, has accepted the offer of a divisional command ia India. 
—lIt is said that General Lord Seaton, commanding the troops in Ireland, 
is to be appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 


, Navy. 


Tue Norta AMERICAN AND West Inp1a SQuADRON.—H.M.S. Atalanta, 
16, eailed on Thursday last for Port Royal, Ja. H.M.S. drab, 12, left on 
Friday for Bermuda and Havanna; and H.M.S. Zurydice, 26, went out 
of harbour on Saturday, bound to Barbadoes. The latter ship left with 
top-gallant maste strack. H.M.S. Hermes, 6, left for England on Mon- 
day.—Halifaz, NV.S., Morning Chronicle, Oct. 28. 





The London Chronicle of Oct. 2 says:—There is a big steamship of 
war, called a frigate, and denominated the Merrimac, now lying off 
Southampton, concerning which sundry formidable paragraphs have lately 
obtained considerable circulation. In spite of the name of a frigate, this 
vessel is quite as long and heavy, and would be nearly as cumbrous in 
manceuvring as the Duke of Wellington. The Americans, in fact, are 
beginning to build big ships of war, just as we are makiog the discovery . 
that sach large vessels are useless.—The Brisk, 14, Commr. Curtis, arrived 
at San Francisco, from Panama, Sept. 26. 
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Surat anp Pauestive 1x Connzcrion wira Taxm History. By -fr- | *™4 with characteristic roe reht Moore thirsted for the honours of his pro- consumption, at Naples, ip 1853. 


thur Penrhyn Stanley, Canon of Canterbury. New York. Redfield. 
—The reason bas been prolific of good books of travel and exploration. 
We have had occasion lately to pay homage to Dr. Kane, for his Arctic 
discoveries and his fine picture of resclate endurance ; to Lientenant Bur- 
ton, of the East India Company’s army, for his insight into the mysteries 
of the Mabommedan holy places and his graphic narrative of pereonal 
adventure ; and thirdly to an anonymous writer, who in a much more cir- 
-@umecribed space, but with equal spirit, dashed into the thick of the last 
Burmese war. The octavo volume before us differs greatly from there 
three. Not only is it eacred and unique in subject, whilst the others but 
touch sundry points of mundane interest : there is as great a difference in 
the manner of handling. Unavoidably—and we mention it without in 
tending ‘the slightest imputation upon them — the first-named authors 
are their own heroes ; Mr. Stanley entirely loses sight of himself. Nor is 
this the necessary consequence of dealing with themes so august as bis. 
A modern writer, of no mean reputation, bas recorded his impressions of 
the Holy Land in his “ Voyage en Orient ;” and those who are familiar 
with its eloquent pages know very well that be is therein the alpha and 
omega. Mr. Stanley’s object is to compare, still more closely than has yet 
been done, the physical geograpby of Palestine and the Penineula of Sinai, 
as apparent to the modern traveller, with those impressions of it which we 


derive from Holy Writ. His work—scholarly, elaborate, complete—is a | bo 


dissertation, not a journal. Here and there he gives you, in words writ- 
ten on the epot, a description or a sketch ; but there is nothing like “ Life 
in the Desert,” no attempt at the picturerqueness of Oriental groupings, 
not an Arab Sheik, or a European lotus-eater. The Old Testament and 
the New are his marks, of which he seldom loses sight, whether peuning 
the results of his own accurate observation, or commenting upon the ac- 
counts and arguments of his predecessors in travel and investigation. At 
the same time, the intrinsic and inexhaustible interest, that links all Chris 
tendom with this portion of the East, prevente the wearisomeness that 
might attend a somewhat f..rmal arrangement of the matter. Besides 
this, Mr. Stanley writes well—that is to sey clearly and easily, without 
affecting apy graces of composition, and only warming into enthusiasm 
or pathos, on occasions that seem to prompt such evidences of feeling. 
In brief—Egypt being skimmed over in a few pages—the Scriptaral lo 
calities of Arabia and Syria are visited, Bible in hand ; the end being an 
accumulation of a mass of corroborative testimony to the truth of the in- 
spired writings. Mr. Stanley bas earned a high place, we think, amongst 
practical preachers, for it is a melancholy fact that some mortal men have 
less faith on questions purely religious, than they carry into any other 
subject of enquiry. For tbe sceptical and the sneerers this book will be 
hard of digestion.— We can only make room for a couple of abort extractr. 
The first occurs at the close of an admirable glance at the course of the 
river Jordan. 

“ Gradually, within the last mile from the Dead Sea, the river melts into its 


fession, and feeling that he was worthy to lead a British army, hailed the for- 
tune that placed bim at the head of the destined for Spain. As the 
stream of time passed, the inspiring hopes triumph een appt but the 
austerer glory of suffering remained, and with a firm heart he accepted that 
gift of a severe fate. Confiding in the steengt® of his genius, he disregarded 
the clamours of presumptuous ignorance, and opposing sound military views to 
the foolish project so insolently thrust upon him by the ambassador, he con- 
ducted his long and arduous retreat with sagacity, intelligence, and fortitude ; 
no insult disturbed, no falsehood deceived him, no remonstrance shook his de- 
termination ; fortune frowned without subduing his constancy ; death strack, 
but the spirit of the man remained unbroken when his shattered body scarcely 
afforded it a habitation. Having done all that was just towards others, he re 
membered what was due to himeelf ; neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor 
the lingering hours of acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could quell 
the pride of his gallant heart, er lower the dignified feeling with which, con- 
scious of merit, he at the last moment asserted his right to gratitude of the 
country he had served so truly. 
If glory be a distinction, for such a man death is not a leveller. 


From the fatal ending of the retreat on Corunna, pass on to the Baitle 
of the Nivelle, fought in November, 1813. 


From some oversight, the despatches did but scant and tardy justice to the 
light division. Acting alone, for Longa went off tow: Ascain, and scarcely 
fired a shot, that divixion, only four thousand seven hagdred strong, first car- 
ried the smaller Rhune, defended by Barbot, and then Taupin from the 
main position, thus driviug superior numbers from gest works; and 
being less than one-sixth of the whole force directed against Ciausel, those 
matchless veterans defeated one-third of his corps. Many brave men they lost, 
and of two who fell | will speak. 

The first, low in rank, for be was but a lieutenant, rich in honour, for he 
re Many scars, was young of days—he was only nineteen, and had seen more 
combats and sieges than be could count years. So slight in person. and of 
soch surpassing and delicate beauty, that the Spaniards often thought him a 
girl disguised in man’s clothing, he was yet so vigorous, 8o active, so brave, 
that the most daring and experienced vetergns watched his looks on the field 
of battle, and, implicitly following where he led, would like children obey 
hia slightest sign in the most difficult situations. His education was in- 
complete, yet were his natural powers so happy, that the keenest and best- 
furnished intellects shrunk from an encounter of wit; and every thought and 
aspiration was proud and noble, indicating future tness, if destiny had so 
willed it. Such was Edward Freer, of the forty-third. The night before the 
battle, he had that strange anticipation of coming death 80 often felt by mili- 
tary men ; he was struck with three balls at the first storming of the Rhune 
rocks, and the sternest soldiers wept, even in the middle of the fight, when 
they saw him fall. 
n the same day, and at the same hour, was killed Colonel Thomas Lloyd. 
He likewise bad been a long time in the forty-third. Under him Freer had 
learnt the radiments of his profession; but, ia the course of the war, promotion 
laced Lioyd at the head of the a and it was leading that regiment, 
be fell. In bim, also, were combi mental and bodily powers of no ordinary 
kind. Graceful symmetry, hercalean strength, and a countenance frank and 
majestic, gave the true index of his nature; for his capacity was great and 
commanding, and bis military knowledge extensive, both from experience and 
study. Of his mirth and wit, well known in the army, it only need be said, 
that he used the latter without offence, yet so as to increase his ascendancy 
over those with whom he held intercourse ; for though gentile, he was ambi- 
tious, valiant, and conscious of fitness for great exploits. And he, like Freer, 
was prescient of aud predicted his own-fall, but with no abatement of courage ; 
for when he received the mortal wound, a most painful one, he would net suf- 
fer himself to be moved, and remained to watch the battle, making observa- 
tions upon its changes, until death came. It was thus, at the age of thirty, 
that the good, the brave, the generous Lleyd died. Tributes to his merits have 
been published by Wellington and by one of his own poorsoldiers; by the 
highest and by the lowest! To their testimony, I add mine; let those who 
served on equal terms with him, say whether in aught it has exaggerated his 


Mas. Srsruens's In.usrrarep Mowruty. EZ. Stephens.—A pleasant 
compilation, well set off with wood-catse—not inviting formal criticiem, 


but meriting a hearty welcome to the long list of competitors for publie 
favour. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Mexico, Its Peasants, and Its Priests. By Robert A. Wilson. A 

BOOED nnn 0:40.00 4 002.000.0002 00,9 00000 anneal eneeeneeeeenee 4s. 
The Conquest of Kansas by Missouri and her Allies. By W. Phil- 
kee Its Interior and Exterior Life. B ‘Carn. Le Roti Aa 

ansas ; nterior and Exterior Life. . 

etn ct, nalrppammdpg A 7 De Crosby, Nichols & Oo 
* Boments of Panctuation. Prepared for Schools. By —_.. 

GED 0 6 FOO OSE FSSOTEO Se ceccccdeccecocecenss casecese eae '. 

The Fifth Reader for Common Schools and Academies, By Rev. — 

H. Mandeville Ibid 
Elements of Moral Philosophy ; Analytical, Synthetical,and Prac- — 

tical. By Hubbard Winslow.............seccccsscsesceesees 
Little Songs. By Mrs. Follen..............++...- Boston. Whittemore & Ge. 
Oriental Acquaintance, or Letters from Syria. By J. W. De Fo- 

nbs 4 ¢.005000.06 onandennnnaenbanien ness onaneinel Diz, Edwards, & Oe. 
California, In-Doors and Out ; or, Hew we Farm, Mine, and Live 

Generally in the Golden State. By Eliza W. Farnham........ Ibid. 
Woman and ber Diseases from the to the Grave. By Ed- 

Ge Ee OOM. 2... 3. PS eee bide Os cece ccesbeedesbocs A. Ranney. 
The Maritime Flags and Standards of All Nations, with Geogra- 

hical Sketches. By Alphonzo Figbee......--.-.+-5..--.see0+ Do. 

A . to Teachers and Students in Nataral Philosophy. By F. G. 
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NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 


When Morning’s Bright San. Song by G. F. Bristow.......... Dodworth. 
The Twilight Hour, as sung by Miss Susan Pyne : Music from Rip 
Van Winkle. By G. F. Do 
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BALZAC IN UNDRESS. 

Of all the multifarious eketches and anecdotes published about Honeré 
de Balzac, this collection (Balzac en Pantoufles, par Leon Gozlan), is 
not only the best, but nearly the only reliable one, It is the most amus- 
ing little volame we have read for some time, and it throws an unex- 
pected light on the character and works of the novelist. We are 
grateful to it among other things, for teaching us to like the maa, to ho- 
nour his probity and earnestness, while smiling sympathetically at hie 
eccentricities. We confess that our conception of Balzac was very much 
that of an extravagaat, luxurious, “ knowing” Parisian homme de lettres. 
We here see him to have been poor, childlike in his belief in schemes of 
fortune, passionately labouring to attain perfection in bis art—the least 
of a dandy imaginable, and a Sybarite only in imagination—somewhat 
mad, but with the madness of genius—very confiding, very honourable, 
and very resolute. 

Every reader of Balzac’s novels must have been struck with the pre- 
found belief the author has in his own panes He created them— 
they were no longer the personages of a novel, bat lividg beings. Sach 
was the authority of his nation that a conception at once became & 
reality to him. No sooner bad he resolved on writing a drama for Fré- 
déric Lemaitre, than, before a line was written, he counted “p his 
as securely as if they were lodged in the bank, One day, Henri 
nier, after listening to his statement, which proved clearly that a million 


deserts. was already gained by the yet unwritten drama, replied, “ Well, then, 
ve in a ta d sluggish st , Still, however, of lorce : 
brown waters far ints the bright green oes. Along. the Guvertebote, the This excellent and cheap edition is in five duodecimo volumes. We| my dear Balzac, lend me five francs sur t’affaire.” his famous 
white crust of salt indicates the cause of its sterility. Thus the few living | trust it will have a large sale; for although we bave helped to deprecate which he persisted in declaring to be Les Jardies, en of in 


éreatures, which the Jordan washes down into its waters, are destroyed. 
Hence arises the unnatural wee and the intolerable nausea to taxte aud 
touch, which raise to the highest pitch the contraat between its clear, bitter 
Waves, and the soft, fresh, turbid stream of its pa river. Strewn along its 
desolate margin lie the most striking memorials of this last conflict of life and 
death ; trunks and branches of trees, torn down the thickets of the river- 
jangle by the violence of the Jordan, thrust out the sea, and thrown up 
by ite waves, dead and barren as itself. beach—so unlike the 
-covered shores of the two seas between whicly it lies, the Sea of Tiberias 

and the Galf of Akaba—shelves gradually into the calm waters. A deep haze— 


the constant reference to What was done in the Peninsular war as the test 
for what was required forty years later, it ie well fur many reasons that 
we should learn eomething of the heroism of a preceding generation.~ 


Turmry-Four Sermons. By the Rt. Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D. D. 


New York. Appletons.—Great grief fell upon the Episcopal Obarcb, 
when the late Provisional Bishop of this Diocese was suddenly cut off 


Simon’s Memoirs—a house be built himself, and which was to be dego- 
rated as his decorative imagination alone could decorate it—the same 
amasing substitation of intention for reality was noticeable. For years 
the whitewashed walls and bare floors were splendid with the phrases he 
had written on them with a bit of charcoal ; and, instead of upholstery, 
visitors beheld the upholstery of the future, thus soribbled : — 

Ici un revétement en marbre de Paros. 

Ici ua stylobate en bois de cédre. 


Ici un plafond peint par Eagéne Delacroix. 
that which, to earlier ages, gave the appearance of ‘the amoke going up for | from bis sphere of eminent usefulness, in September, 1854. Nor is this Ici une tapisserie d’ Aubusson. 
eer and ever,’ —yeils its southern extremity, andalmost gives it the dim hori- | surprising, for the gap created by his death was one that is not easily Ici des portes, fagon de 


a 
How Jerusalem grows upon you—to use a eant phrase—is seen in the 


few words that follow. 


“ Jerusalem is one of the few places of which the first impression is not the 
best. No doubt the first ——— first moment when from the ridge of hills 
which divide the valley of Repbaim from the valley of Bethlehem one sees the 
white line crowning the horizon, and knows that it is Jerusalem—is a moment 
never to be forgotten. But there is nothing in the view itself to excite your 
feelings. Nor is there even when the Mount of Olives heaves in sight, nor 
when ‘the horses’ hoofs ring on the stones of the streets of Je : or 
is there in the surrounding outline of hills on the distant horizon. Nebi-Sa- 
mauel is indeed a high and distinguished point, and Ramah and Gibeah both 
stand out, but they and all the rest in some degree partake of that featureless 
eharacter which belongs to ali the hills of Judea, as does Olivet itself. Ia one 

ct no one need quarrel with this first aspect of Jerusalem. So far as lo- 
ealities have concern with religion, it is well to feel that Christianity, even in 
its first origin, was nurtured in no romantic scenery ; that the discourse in the 
Hee to and from Bethany, and in earlier times the Psalms and Prophecies of 
David and Isaiah, were notas in Greece the offapring of oracular cliffs and 


grottoes, but the simple outpouring of souls which thought of nothing but God 


and man. it is not, however, inconsistent with this view to add, that though 


not romantic—though at first sight bare and prosaic in the extreme,—there 


does at last grow up about Jerusalem a beauty as poetical as that whi 
over Athens and Rome.” ¥ &b poetical as which hangs 


We cannot finally lay down this volume, without commending the care 
with which it hae been got up. The explanatory notes are very copioue. 
The learned will find in the appendix a curious Hebrew and Greek Voca- 
balary of topographical words. The Index—ro often wanting in modern 
bookr—is satis‘actory. The maps are very numerous and useful, the for- 
mer being coloured in imitation of the broad featares of the country. So 
far.as Egypt ie concerned, we can anewer for the correctness. It may be 
almost eaid that there are bat two hues there—green, which is the 


Valley of the Nile, and brown which is all the rest, made up of sand and 
rock. 


History ov Tae Wak ix tHe Peninsula. By Major General Sir 
W. F. P. Nopier, K.C.B. Ibid. Theevents of the late war, and especially 
the operations im the Crimes, have awakened a taste for military topics, 
The time then is opportune for the republication of a work unsurpassed, 
one might eay unequalled of its kind. Luminous in its expesition of the 
strategics of war as practised by the great Generals, on both sides, 
who commanded in Spain, from 1807 to 1814—impartial in respect to 
nationality, and doing the amplest justice to the gallantry displayed by 
the French—fearless and acute in criticism—liberal (perhaps to an ex- 
treme) io the political views casually elicited—separating with remarka- 
ble candour the facts which belong to history fiom the autbor’s own com- 
ments upon them, and not dovetailing the two together—elucidated by a 
mass of official letters and documents and returos, many ot which were 
communicated by Marshal Soult—illustrated by neat and intelligible 
plans of battle-fielde and sieges—and admirable from the mere literary 
point of view—Napier’s History of the Peninsular War may be com- 
mended as at once a book of instruction for the soldier and a choice ad- 
dition to any well-stocked library. 

But why need we praise itt Its high rank is established; and the 
fame of the fighting and writing Napiers is memorably enhanced by its 
publication. We gave our readers a lengthened extract lately, deecrip- 
tive of the final assanit and capture of Badajos. Here are a few brief 
a in another yein—tributes to the memory of good brother sol- 

ere: 


Thus endeg the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose uncommon capacit 
was surtained by the purest virtue, and governed by @ disinterested patmretioes ' 
more in keeping with the primitive than the luxurious age of @ great nation. 
His tall graceful person, his dark searching eyes, strongly detiued forehead, 
and singularly expressive mouth, indicated a nobie disposition aud a refiued 


filled. To the indiepensable graces of a christianized character he added 
a directness of purpose, an untiring seal, a most winning frankness and 
geniality of manner, and a mode so dignified and felicitous of dealing ge 
nerally with the things of the world, that he was as greatly respected by 
those who bad no affinity with his religious principles, as by those who 
looked reverently up to him as a minister and pillar of the Charch. 

To his many mourning friends these excellent discourses will be a valua- 
ble boon—they remiod one so strongly of the preacher; they are so 
simple, so practical, so empbatic. Prefixed to them is the Funeral Ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Higbee, and a carefully prepared and very inter- 
esting Memoir bearing the signature of G. W. Doane. The volume is an 
octavo, very handsomely got up, with an engraved likeness of the late 
Bishop facing the title page. It forms another ‘‘ Memorial” of the esteem 
in which departed excellence is beld. 


Tue Art-JournaL. September and October. G@. Virtue & Co.—Two 
good numbers, the latter being remarkable for the variety and improved 
tone of the text, which, we bave often remarked, is not generally up to 
the required etandard of excellence and independence. Barring a long puff 
of Charles Kean’s conversion of the stage intoa picturerque museum, the ar- 
ticles are interesting and readable. The denunciation of Baroa Marochetti 
is deservedly severe. Several of the illustrations from the Royal Collec- 
tion are extremely good ; and the same may be said of the engraving, to 
which reference ie made in the following extract. 


We commence with an engraving from the bronze statue by MacDow- 
ell, recently erected by public subscription in the town of Belfast, to the 
memory of the late Earl of Belfast, son of the Marquis of Donegall. We 
must borrow some fragments from the eloquent address delivered at the 
inauguration of the statue by the Lord Lieutenant oi Ireland, the Ear] of 
Carlisle, as a more fitting tribute to the worth of his young friend than 
apy words we can offer :-— 


‘“* For what purpose, let me ask, is itthat we are now assembled? To pass 
what, in both ancient and moderna nations, has been always re:koned as the 
bighest and culminating honour which can attach to the departed—to raise a 
statue to their memory, in the full light of day, when the concourse of men is 
thickest. And to whom, let me ask also, is this honour to be assigned? Is it 
to the successful warrior, who has defended the firesides and upheld the glo- 
ries of his native land? Is it to the veteran statesman, whose long career of 
noured years has been numbered by beuvefits bestowed on his fellow country- 
men? Is it to the powerful monarch whose will is law, whose breath is patro- 
nage? No; buttoa young man who had only attained the age of twenty- 
five years, who bad never filled any public station; ani who, if connected 
with the people of this district by the ties of hereditary descent, and antici- 
pated inheritance of property, yet now, from his cold grave, cannot remune- 
rate, or even thank, one buman being........ It is some praise that a young 
mun of one of the first families in the country, bern, so to speak, in the 
purple, reared amidst all softness, inclined as well by temperament as b 
training to the keenest susceptibilities of refioement—to the polished an 
imaginative side of human existence—to the soft influences of art, and music, 
and song, should uot yet have confined himself to those smvoth limits and trim 
enclosures, from which the bleak wiuds of our working-day world are shut 
out 80 carefully. but should have taken the more real as well as the more gene- 
rous view of the true purposes of haman existence. From the days of his 
early boyhood he had a strong, I may say a fervent wish to apply the faculties 
which his Creator had given bim to the service of his fellow-men, and especi- 
ally of his fellow-countrymen........... I have hiuted at his aptitude for musi- 

composition, in which he showed such remarkably proficiency. Well, I 
find that the sale of his earliest musical compositions brought him the éam of 
£100, which he applied to the relief of the sufferera by famine in the dreadful 
years of 1846 and 1847. He had long eutertained an eager bope of founding in 
this city an institution containing reading and lecture-rooms for the working- 
Classes, with a gallery for painting aud sculpture—arts which he loved and ap- 
p: eciuted so well. | have a mournful satisfaction iu referring to him as an as- 
sociate in the delivery cf lectures in public assemblies ; and many of you, I 
doubt not, will remember with pleasure the promptitude with which he came 
forward to make his first speech in public, on asudden emergency, at the epen- 
ing of the Belfast School of Design.” 





understanding, While the lofty seutiments of honour habitual te bis. wind, bein 

adorned .y asubtle playful wit, gave him, in conversation, an ascendency thet | 
he always pre-erved by tbe decisive vigour of his actions. He maintained the | 
right with a venemence borderiug on tierceness, aud every important transac: | 
tioa in which he was enguged increased his reputation tur talent, aud coutirwed | 


ce, @ stendiust friend to wert, a just aud 


Sach is a brief sketch of the man whom the citizens of Belfast, who 
could perbaps best appreciate bis worth, bave deliguted to bonuur, Mac- 
Doweli’s statue of this gifted young noble realises his person and charac. 
ter with unqualified success ; it is uot aloue @ beautiful work of Art, but 
it reflects the beauties of the mind and person of him who— ' 


Trianon. 
Ici un parquet-mosaique formé de tous les bois rares des files. 


literary magnificences ; but Balzac was as happy with them as 

had been there in tangible, saleable reality. Had he ever gained the for- 
tune he was always on the point of geiaing, he might have replaced 
these phrases by realities, but he would hardly have believed in the new 
splendours more than in the old. 

His babits were eccentric. Dinner was always on the table at six, bat 
for his friends only. He sometimes came in at dessert, and often not at 
all. He ate little meat, but as a compensation devoured enormous quaa- 
tities of fruit. He never drank anything but water, although the choicest 
wines were served for hie friends. Gozlan describes his vegetable Panta- 
gruelism as something unique. ‘Ses lévres rary: ses yeux e’alla- 
maient de bonheur ses mains, frémissaient de joie & la vue d’une p 
mide de poires ou de belles péches.” When we think of Boswell’s dew 
cription of Johnson over his food—his looks riveted on his plate, epeak- 
ing to no one, indulging his fierce appetite with sach inteneeness that the 
veins on his swelled, and the perepiration broke forth—it is im- 
teresting to think of Balzac at table. There he sat, “ ea cravate Otée, am 
chemise ouverte, son couteau 4 fruits 4 Ja main, riant, buvant de leas, 
traochant dans la pualpe d’une poire,’’ and seldom speaking, but laughing 
from time to time in silence, like Cooper’s Leatherstocking, or else 
burstiog out iato Homeric hilarity when any mot tickled him. Goslan 
relates a delicious anecdote. He one day meets Balzac coming from the 
rehearsals of Vautrin, horribly fatigued and ferociously hungry. Balzas 
insists on 4is accompanying him. “Je sais un bon endroit que j'ai dé- 
couvert—uno patissier sublime; vous verrez. Connaiseez vous les 
teaux au rig?’’—“ C'est assez béte.””—“ J’allais vous le dire ; mais con- 
naissez-vous les petits patés au macaroni?t’’—“ Mais... ”—“ Vous ne 
les connaissez pas; marchons....” Gozlan is dragged into a patie 
sier’s, where Balzac orders them to bring all the maccaroni p@tes they 
have; and, walking about the shop, he descants with gfeat eloquence on 
Cooper’s novels, and the ignorance of men ia geveral, thrustiog a paté 
every now aod then into his mouth, but never interrupting either his 
diecuurse, his walk, or his eating, and greatly astounding the young wo- 
man io the sbop, who has caught the sound of his name, so dear to 
Frenchwomen, sod is looking with all her eyes at the great novelist. 

Others besides the pastry-cook’s demoiselle would have been somewhat 
surprised to see Balzac’s costame and manner. Imagine a rotund little 
mand, in a coat too large for him, white waistcoat, trousers @ /a cosague, 
huge shoes the tongues of which were as often protruding above the 
trouser as under it, his hair thick aad disheveled, a yee nose 
scrubby moustache. This figure, hurrying along like an elephant, would 
certainly never have suggested to the beholder, “ There goes the author 
of La Comédie Humaine.” 

Anotber long but iateresting anecdote is told by Gozlan, which illas- 
trates Balzac’s peculiar meatal attitude towards his own creations. 
had written a story which he eould not let go to the printers, because the 
name of the hero was not yet fixed, or, as be wouid say, bad not yet been 
discopered ; for he believed that the veritable name, which alone could 
belong to bis imaginary , did exist, and was to be found by 
traversing the streets of Paris. Noae of the names he had as yet seen, 
or thought of, properly fitted the character—none expressed it—none 
would do. Accordingly, he drags Gozlan for hours through the streets, 
one reading the names over the shopfronts on one side, the other reading 
the names on the other side. Ino vain the w Gozlan proposes name 
after name, urging him to decide. Balzac is pitiless—on they go. At 
last, when Gozilan’s friendship is giving way under the combined 4 
of the monotonous walk and cette lecture peu naturelle, he feels B 
tremble, and heara him exclaim, in a broken voice, “ There! there! 
Read!’ Gozlan reads the name of Mareas. ‘In this aame,” said Bal- 
zac, “there ig the philosopher, the great politician, the rere ow 
poet.” The name waschoseo. Balzac determined to add the initial Z., 
pour ajouter 2 son nom une flamme, une aigrette, une étoile. He de- 
clared that Marcas must be a great artist, perhaps a Benvenuto Cellini. 
Gozlan, somewhat less confident in the physiognomy of names, inquires 
at the house what is the occupation of this Marcas, and with some exul- 
tation calls out to Balgac—* Marcas is a tailor!’ “ A tailor!’ repeated 
the novelist, with au air of discouragement, which quickly gave place to 
another expression—Ii méritait un meilleur sort, N°importe ! je Véim- 
mortaliserai/ If the reader will take the trouble of turuing over Bal- 
z.c’s Comédie Humaine, and of reading the few remarks with which he 
prefaces bis story of Z. Marcas, he will be greatly amused, and not a 





———="' Gentle, wise, and g0ol, 


litte iustracted in the peculiarities of bis mode of composition. In spite 
of the fact, well kuowa to,him, that Marcas was the name of a small tal 


It is needless to add that these splendours-remained to the last piel 








Se This day let me see the Lord Jesus.—Jewell. 


“@annot but feel that the time allowed is of tke very shortest.—Athe- 


- goross the sands, 


bion. 




















cannot himself of the prepossession that it is the 
Usaaticn of cane iavend te bailds a theory of ‘the influence exer- 
cised by names over the destiaies of men. 
Balzac somewhere says, Dans tout homme de génie uy a un enfant ; 
assuredly there was much of /’enfaut in his character, and still more 
orthe eccentricity so frequently noticeable in genius. This little volame 
abounds in details of ladicrous eccentricity ; but there is not one which 
bears®the remotest aspect of meanness, or of unkindness to apy living 
thing. If it were not too long to quote, we should be tempted by the 
of bis taking a dramatic collaborateur into his house, lodging and 
feeding him, but wearing bis life out by waking bim up at all boars of the 
night (Balzac bimeelf always worked at night) to ask him if he had in- 
vented anything. It is a perfect scene of Moliére-like humour; and 
Balzac himself would have made balf an immortal volume of the story. 
We.oaa only refer to itin Léon Gozlan’s pages—to which also we refer 
all our readers for a shilling’s worth of amusement euch as 1s rarely to 
‘be parchased.— London weekly paper. 





LAST WORDS OF THE GREAT. 


Téte de l’armée —Wapoleon. 

I have loved , my father, liberty.— De Stael. 

Let me die to the sound of delicious music.—Mirabeau. 

this your fidelity _—WVero. 
must sleep now.— Byron. 

Kiss me, Hardy.—Velson. 

Don’t give up the ship.—Lawrence. 

Pav shot if I don’t believe I’m dying.— Thurlow. 

Clasp my hand, my dear friend, I die.—Alfieri. 

God preserve the emperor.— Haydn. 

The artery ceases to beat.— Haller. 

Let the light enter.— Gorthe. 

All my possessions for a moment of time.—Eiizabeth. 

What, is there no bribing death?—Beau/fort. 

Monks, monks, monks!—Henry VIII. 

Be serious. — Grotius, 

I feel as if I were myself agaio.— Walter Scott. 

It is well.— Washington. 

Independence for ever.—Adams.___ 

A dying man can do nothing easy.— Franklin. 
Don’t let poor Nelly starve.—Charles II. 
"L have endeavoured to do my daty.— Taylor. 
There is not a drop of blood on my hands.—Frederick V. 
“I resign my eoul to God, my daughter to my country.—Jefferson. 
It is the last of earth.—J. Q. Adams. 
“Don’t let that awkward equad fire over my grave.—Burns. 
“Lord, make haste—H. Hammond. 
‘Precious salvation.— Sir J. Stonchouse. : ; 
“T have sent for you (Lord Warwick) to eee how a Christian can die.— 
Addison. 
T shall be happy.—-4rchbishop Sharpe. 
" God’s will be done.— Bishop Ken. 
Amen.— Bishop Bull. 
I bave e.— Parkhurst. 
Come, Jesus.— Burkitt. 
T thank God I was brought up in the Church of Eogland.—Bishop 
unning. . ° . 
0 Lord, forgive me specially my eins of omiseion.— Usher. 
“Lord, receive my spirit.—Ferrar, Cranmer, Hooper, G. Herbert. 
. will be done.—Donne. 
And is this death ?— George IV. 
* Lord, take my spirit— Edward VI. 
What? do they run already ?—Then I die happy.— Wolfe. 
" God bless you, my dear [Miss Morris]—Dr. Johnson. 
- What I cannot utter with my mouth, accept, Lord, from my heart and 
soul.—F, Quarles. 
_ Then I am eate.—Cromweil. . 

Let the earth be filled with His glory. —/James, Earl of Derby, Bishop 
Broughton. 

My days are past as a shadow that returns not.—R. Hooker. . 

Let me hear once more those notes so long my solace and delight. 
—Mozart. 

’ [wish the true priaciples of government carried oat. 
more.— Harrison. ; 

For my coming down, let mesbiip for myself [on the scaffold).— Sir T. 
More. 

Lonpon ; Vast AncuiTEcTuURAL IMrxovemENTS.—The statement of re- 
quisitions, put forth by Her Majesty’s Government ia invitation to the 
architects of all countries to compete in furnishing designs for the Go- 
vernment Offices projected at Whiteball, and the block-plans showing the 
extent of ground which caa be devoted to these new edifices and the con- 
@itions under which they can be erected are before us. Betwixt the thir- 
tieth of September, when the documents were dated, aud the twentieth of 
March, ibe Jast day on which desigas can be received previously to their 
being exbibited in Westmiaster Hali, ad architect belonging to almost 
apy parish, save that of St. Margaret’s, will fiad the thorough uaderstand- 
ing of the peculiarities of site, compreheasion of the heterogeneous 
structures already existing which be may be expected to retain and com- 
bine with his meditated creations, and the necessities of accommodatiou 

ed, a task not a little arduous. The time for preparation per- 

mitted to all who have not the subject already at their fiagers’ ends is short, 
aud after the preparation mast come the iaspiration. But the invitation 
is a showy one, and the public works to be executed afford one of those 
substantial opportunities for distinction which occur once in half a cen- 
tury. Supposing the architeet turning his back to Charles at Charing 
Cross, and looking dowa Whitehall towards Westminster, the space to be 
dealt with begins jast beyond the Horse Guards and ends at the New 
Honees of Pariiament. Till Richmond Terrace is reached it is bounded 
by Whitebal! oa the east,—but beyond Richmond Terrace, a huge sweep 
of ali buildings existing betwixt Parliament Street and the river is per- 
missible, and an embankment of the Thames sanctioned. Westward, the 
grouad to be covered isdefiaed by that entire block of buildings beyond 
the Horse Guards in St. James’s Park bounded by Storey’s Gate, Great 
George Street, and Parliament Street. Room and verge enough, it will 
be owned, acre provided iu the space handed over to the competitors, and 
@ fair field for play for architectural invention, seeing that the design 
aust include ove great thoroughfare, the approaches to one great bridge, 
and may briny ia a quay frontage of some extent,—ithus beginning that 
— embellishment of the. banks ef the Thames which it has been the 
ream of many ioterested iu our metropolitan improvements to fancy 
executed, 


I ask no 


-- oa 





From low St. James’s up to high St. Paul's. 


=To enter into the vast amount of details which must be provided for is, 
of course, at an early day like this impossible. Supposing them all 
tered—supposing Treasury, Foreign Office, War, Colonies, and. all 
heir kindred ministries, adequately provided for—the question of style 
Will remain soffidiently difficutt. Are competitors to be allowed to deal 
with Sir C. Barry as Sir C. Barry deait with Soane? Are the tea-urns 
On the battlements of the Privy Council Office to look without metamor- 
‘phosis or mystification at the perpendicular pannels and quaint pinna- 
Cles and “ caddle-back” roofs of the *‘ New Houses,” —with that rich mor- 
‘sel of Inigo Jones's Palladian, the Chapel of Whitehall, standing apart, 
it is true, from the composition meditated, but not to be severed from it. 
These are but a few of the difficulties to be solved by the most adroit 
master of the Renaissance, or Venetian, or Elizabethan styles, capable of 
‘atretching a point, or forcing a proportion in order to avert extravagance 
in distinction or glaring discrepancy in construction—and to their solu- 
tion, its manner and its cost, every eye will be turned as a matter of 
first consequence and curiosity. On this ground, and many others, we 





Daxcerovs Sanps.—Oa Mouday week, an accident of au alarming na- 
ture took place oa the sands at Morecambe bay. It appears that Mr. 
‘ Alderman Richard Cardwell Garsuer is at present entertainiog a party 
of friends at his summer residence at Preesall, near Fleetwood. On the 
at in question an excursion to Cockerbam was resolved upon, and three 

i vehicles were provided. There are two ways of reaching Cockerham— 


liar de- 





places pits.of water six or seven feet deep. When the tide ia out 
these pits ean of course be seen aad avoided ; bat when the water covers 
the sands there are no means of detectiag the exact whereabouts of these 
dangerous pitfalls. ‘Phe tide on Mouday week was one of the bighesé of 
the year—a fact which bad probably been overlooked by the excarsion- 
ists, and before the party had got half way across the sands the water was 
up to the horse’s belly. At a tura of the road Mr. Gardner in mistake 
pulled the wrong rein, and the borse was immediately immersed in one of 
the pits dragging the vebicie after bim. : 

Fortunately the whitechapel, when floating on the tide, turned grada- 
ally ever, but the whole party were capsized into the water. The vebi- 
cle took a slanting direction, aud appeared to rest on'the shelving side 
of the gully into which the party had been thrown. The children were 
enabled to climb up to the top of the white chapel, and, by the assistance 
of Mr. Holden, Mrs. Beanett, who had been several times overhead, was 

laced in a position where sbe could stand up to the middle io the water, 

he perilous position of the party was observed from the other side of 
the sands, and with the assistance of one man Mr. Garduer was enabled 
to cut the traces and go relieve the poor horse, who bad been floating for, 
some time up to bis neckin water. In his efforts to extricate himself, the 
horse bad kicked Mr, Gardner with one ofbis feet and knocked him over- 
head in the water, the blow bruisiog hs back. but not seriously injuring 
him. After all the party bad regaioed their feet they took hold of each 





other's hand, and started to wade across the sands. As they proceeded 
they encountered some deep holes, and every now and then one of the 
party had a plunge oveihead. After considerable difficulty they suc- 
ceeded, however, in reachiag the solid land in safety, and having been 
carefully attended to at the hospitable mansion of their entertainer, they 
soon recovered from the effects of their thorough drenching and the fright 
occasioned by the perils they encountered ia their endeavour to cross the 
dangerous sands in Morecambe Bay. The escape of the whole of the 
party must be looked upon as almost miraculous, and great credit is due 
to Mr. Gardner and Mr. Holden for the coolness which they displayed 
and the assistance which they rendered to their unfortunate companions, 
—Liverpool Mercury, Sept. 23. 





Racgeu’s Departure.—The departure of Mdlie. Rachel for Cairo was 
marked by a good anecdote, which in former times would have been con- 
sidered of sterling value, and would have gone down the tide of history 
with all kinds of embellishment aud comment. It seems that many of 
the high church digauitaries have long been disputing with each other 
the honour of converting the fair Jewees to the Catholic faith, and in 
these latter days the Bishop of Nancy most particularly has been the 
most acharné of all in the pursuit of the small rays of light which he en- 
deavoured to strike from the benighted conscience of Rachel. Monseig- 
near de Nancy has been Jed to take double interest in the fair sinner—he 
is the brother of Merigaud, the actor, of the Theatre Francais—and pos- 
sesses himself, so they say, a siight spark of the same feu sacré which 
causes him to sympatbise with all the erring sisterhood who before the 
foot-lights tempt man to the commission of many sins, envy, disobedience, 
and covetousness. The day before starting, Monseigneur de Nancy was 
determined to strike a great blow, and by the side of the sofa where the 
panting and exhausted form of poor Rachel lay stretched at full iength, 
he held forth with most unctuous and persuasive discourse for many 
hours. He was overjoyed to find that the actress listened to his speech 
with greedy ears, never turning aside her gaze from his countenance. 
The Bishop thus encouraged proceeded to develope ali the beauties of 
the Christian faith-—led away by the subject, his demonstrations and ges- 
ticulations became more and more vehement, until every subject was ex- 
bausted, and he was forced to pause from over fatigue. 

Gradually the thio attenuated figure of the actress had risen from its 
reclining position, and was following with parted lips and glistening eyes 
every gesture, every movement of the speaker. It was natural enough 
that the latter should deem that his argument ‘had been of some avail; 
and he said in a soft persuasive tone, as he pressed her thin hand between 
his own plamp fiogers, “ Dear daughter, reflect, what think you of all 
this?” “ Parbleu,” returned Rachel, ia her hoarse, grating tone, “ I 
have been thinking that you have ten times more talent than your bro- 
ther : and if I could bave found such an Orosmane as you, I need not 
have beep compelled to give up the performance of Zaire!” Thus say- 
ing, she sunk back again upon her cushion, and rang tbe bell for her 
maid, while the discomfitted Bishop withdrew, perhaps, consoled for his 
defeat by the balm administered to his amour propre. 


eT On each side of the road, however, there are in seve- | my attention. After the many disa 


'¥ disappointments we bave met with I shall 
not venture to speak of the future beyond expressing the hope and belief 
that at our next annaal the works will be so near completion 
that we may then safely form an opinion of the time when we may rely 
upon seeing this great ship afloat—Mr. Brunel’s (the Engineer) Re- 
port, read at Company's semi-annual meeting, Oct, 13. 





Improvine on HiawaTua.—The Atheneum, noticing a volume of poe- 
try entitled “ Yarra-Yarra,” by a Mr. A. M, R. Kinahan, says :—‘‘ Much 
ingenuity must be allowed to him who could immortalise Australian 
names as in these lines :— 

Farewell, Tarrengower! and Ganawarra! 
Farewell, Wagra-Barjarg! and Irrawarra ! 
Farewell, Burra Bara! Polliah! Morang! 
Farewell, Merrimingo! and thee, Burnewang! 
And thee Booroondara! and Goomalibee ! 
Farewell, Narab Narab! and Hinnomongy! 
And Wimmera plains, by Tongeomungie!’’ 





An Orricer In Discuise.—A few days ago, at Chatham barracks, as 
colour-sergeant Doherty, of the 46th Regiment, was passing through the 
quarters of the privates, he recognized a young soldier in the uniform of 
the Sih Foot, whom be knew to be the third ensign of the list for lieuteu- 
ante of his regiment, Mr. George P. Cobbe, son of Major-General George 
Cobb, of the Royal Horse Artillery. The result was that the sergeant 
made the circumstance known to the officer commandivg the provisional 
battalion, who caused the young man to appear in the office to give an 
account of himself. It appears that he was in the Crimea with his regi- 
ment, and he with some other young officers proceeded over the boundary 
line to take a survey ofthe country; on his return, after two days’ ab- 
sence, to his surprise, he found the 46th had embarked at Balaklava and 
sailed for England. He procured a free passage in a Russian prize ship 
and landed at Cardiff, but, having no friends in that part of the country, 
and supposing that his mame had been erased from the list of officers, in 
consequence of his absence, he enlisted ia the 8th Foot, and came to 
Chatham from Cardiff as a recruit. He is only 19 years of age, and had 
been in the service about 12 mouths. There can be no doubt that the 
authorities at the Horse Guards will restore him to his rank, considering 
his youth and inexperience of military life—South Eastern Gazette, 





Hoors in 4 Hien Winp.—Dariog the wind on Saturday afternoon, 
and while the dust was circulating so thick that no one could see more 
than the length of an eyelash in front, a lady, dressed in the most elegant 
style, in coming roand one of the cornera, was lifted off her feet by the 
force of the wind acting on the great expanse of surface which she pre- 
seated to it. The wiod unfortunately did not set ber dowa in the same 
position in which she was before being taken up, but turaing her gently 
on one side, it laid her endwise’on the sidewalk, where she commenced a 
series of astonishing gyrations, rolling over and over on the hoops of the 
skirts, and exhibiting a species of locomotion which is not yet generally 
appreciated, and which may come into fashion, with bigh winds and large 
circlets of light material. As the lady thus rolled over and over, seve- 
ral persons were knocked down and paseed over by the lady and the 
hoops, without ever knowing that anything had bent them. Fortunately 
for the lady, the dust and the astonishment of the people out of doors 
permitted but a few to witness this pew method of getting aloug in a stiff 
breeze, and keeping up fall sailat the same time. As we came round a 
corner, we found the lady wedged between a lamp post and a hydrant, 
and immediately assisted her to an upright iastead of a recumbent posi- 
tion.— Detroit Advertiser. 


Proper Distinction.—A party of prizefighters have been convicted at 
the Oxford County Sessions. Yesterday Ben Terry and Pash Price, pria- 
cipals ; Butty Brettle and Joseph Wareham, seconds ; Samuel Cooper 
and John Hodgkiss, bottleholders ; and Wm. Brookes, stakeholder, were 
indicted for riotously asaembliag for the purpose of a prize fight at Clif- 
ton Hamden, Oxfordshire, on the 8th of July last. All the defendants 
pleaded guilty. Tne Chairman (the Right Hon. Joseph Warner Henley) 
said that he considered that prize fights were a violation of the law, and 
should be put down by its strong arm. He considered that principals 
were not so much to blame as aiders and abettors, who incited them to 
fight and punish each other for the sake of making money and bets by it ; 
therefore he was determined to make a distioction in the amount. of pa- 
niebment, and ordered that Price and Terry, the principals, should be im- 
prisoned for teu days, and that all the ether defendants should be im- 
prisoved for twenty-one days.—London paper, Oct. 17. 





The sale of the little hotel in the Rue Trudon is to take place ia a few 
days, and we cannot help beiug struck with wonder whea we remember 
how ehort a time ago its furniture and ornaments were consigned to the 
hammer, to find that it is again as full as ever of curiosities, souvenirs, 
and articles of vériu. This givesua matter of reflection, and we are only 
too glad to get out of the perplexity which the fact engenders in our 
miuds, by yielding entire belief to the report of the entente cordiale be- 
tween the fair daughter of Israel and a celebrated upholsterer, who, for a 
consideration, is allowed to place his whole collection of bric-d-brae in 
Rachel’s hotel, and to sell it uuder Rachel’s name.— Paris letter, Oct. 16. 





Tue Fuiicut or Birps.—The vephew of Dr. Jenner, when on board a 
vessel] going in a direct course for Newfoundiand, and more than 100 
leagues from auy land, saw a Brown Owl gliding over the ocean with as 
much apparent ease as when seeking for a mouse over its own native 
fields. The late William Thompson of Belfast, in his Natural History 
of Ireland, records, vol. i., p. 102, from the log-book kept on board the 
John and Rubert, of 500 tons, Captain M’Kechnie, from Quebec to the 
port of Belfast, that from thirty to forty Snowy Owls, on the 16th of 
November, 1838, were seen when the vessel was 250 miles from the straits 
of Belleisle. Several followed the ship ; from fifty to sixty were seen on 
the 18th, some aligbting on the rigging and yards; three were caught 
and taken to Belfast alive. The last of those seen at sea was on the 20th 
of November, the vessel then near 700 miles from Belleisle, and sailing 
along in latitude 54 deg., or nearly so. The Rev. Robert Holdsworth 
wrote me word that a Water Rail alighted on the yard of a man-of-war, 
about 500 miles to the westward of Cape Clear, and at the same distance 
from any known land. An officer of the ship caught it, and took care of 
it, and carried it with him to Lisbon feeding it with bits of raw meat. In 
a day or two it became perfectly tame, aud would eat out of his hand. 
By the kindness of two officers of the Royal 42d Highlanders, stationed 
at Bermuda, I received the skin of a Landrail, shot there. This bird is 
not found in the New World, and could only have reached Bermuda un- 
der the influence ofa strong north-east wind, ang thus saved its life, for a 
time, by makivg thatislaud. With respect to Sir John Ross's pigeons, | 
as far as I can recollect, he despatched a young pair on the 6th or 7th of 
October, 1850, from Assistant Bay, a little to the west of Wellington 
Sound, and on the 13th of October a pigeon made its appearance at the 
dovecot in Ayrshire, from whence Sir John had the two pairs of pigeons | 
which he took out. ‘I'he distance direct. between the two places is 
abont 2,000 miles. The dovecot was under repair at this time, and the 
pigeons belonging to it had been removed ; but the servants of the house 
were struck with the appearance and motions of this stranger. After a 
ehort stay, it went to a pigeon-house of a neighbouring proprietor, where 
it was caught, and seat back to the lady who originally owned it. She 
at once recognised it as one of those she bad given to Sir John Ross, but 
to put the matter to the test, it was carried into the pigeon-house, when 





out of many niches it directly went to the one in which it had been 
hatched. No doubt remained in the mind of the lady of the identity of 
the bird.— Yarrell’s Birds, 


| 
Tue “Great Easrexy.’’—-At the time of the last balf-yearly meeting, 
the works were entirely suspended, owing to the difficulties of our con- 


} 
| 
i 


tractor, but expectations were entertained that arrangements might | 
shortly be entered into with other parties for completing the ehip and | 
paddle engines ; circumstances, however, appeared to render it unavoida- | 
ble that we should for a time undertake ourselves their execution, and 

towards tbe latter end of May the works were resumed ; since that time 

a considerable quantity of work has been execuicd. The plating of the | 
bull of the ship has proceeded rapidly, indeed at a considerably greater | 
rate than during the existence of the Contract, and the quality of the 
work being under our own control is also equally gooé. The whole of 

thagentre body of the chip is, as may be easily perceived, in a very for- | 
ward state, the extremities of the stem and stern alone remain to be 
completed. Everything is determiaced upon aad ia progress with respect 
to these parts, but they will necessarily occupy more time in proportion 





one round by the highway, and the other direct across the eands, at a | 
distance of tour miles. - Two of the carriages took the highway, but Mr. | 
Gardner, who is well acquainted with the locality, preferred the road 


-sacross the sands. He drove a horse aud whitechapel, and with him the 


lady of Mr. Alderman Bennett, two of his own children (a boy and gir), 
six and eight years old), a youth of abeut the same age, and Mr. Oliver | 

Holden (a member of the Liverpool town council)—six in all. The road 
when the tide is out, is distinctly marked by posts, and 

even when the tide is at full, on ordinary occasions, the water is not more 


to the quantity of iron tobe fixed than the centre body. The paddle 
engines, paddle wheels, paddle boxes, and screw propeller are being pro- 
ceeded with ; the boilers of these engines are now being moved, prepara- 
tory to being lifted into the ship, and the travelling crane erected for the | 
purpose bas been tested. . Messre. Watt and Co. have given notice of the 
commencement of the delivery in the course of this week also of their | 
boilere, and we shall soon be ready to receive their engine works. [ have 

matured my plans for the launching, and am now preparing the drawings 


and models and the namerous other details, the settlement of which the , 


present advanced stage of the work requires and admits of now occupy 


| logical,” 





WALKING ,ARSENALS.—Judge Mittal, in a recent charge to the Grand 
Jury of Boone county, Ky., expressed himself in relation to the practice 
of carrying concealed weapons, in the following energetic, though not very 
elegant language.—* Now I think I am ea‘e in saying that coe man in 
twenty has a six-ehooter in his breeches pocket, or a bowie knife in his 
breast, aod if you aint careful you will come ia contact with some of these 
young gentry, these travelling arsenals as [ call them. They make it 
® point to leara enough of law to throw you inthe wrong; you will then 
see them brace themselves against a wall, and when they thick themselves 
safe in the eye of the law they blaze away. I want yon to go right after 
these fellows,” 

Motion in Srereoscoric Portrarrs—M. Lugeol, contre amirai, ia 
making the stereoscopic portrait of one of his friends, had the idea of tak- 
ing the two images or proofs one after the other, and making bis friend 
each time look upon a different object. Thus, during the first sitting, he 
looked at the glass of the camera obscura, and duriag the eecond to the 
right at an object fixed nearly at an angleof 45 deg. These two images 
being placed in the stereoscope, let the observer stand opposite a wiaflow, 
and, without ceasing to look at the portrait, turn himself to the left or 
right, he will see the eyes of the portrait follow him as if they were ani- 
mated. More than this lias been effected by an adoption of Sir David 
Brewster’s natural magic toy, whose figures drawn on a circle are moved 
quickly round, so that three or four of them catch our eye at a particalar 
aftgie, at almost the same instant, or rather at imperceptible intervals, 
jhe effect of motion is given to the limbs of the stereoscopic portrait, 








Woxpzrrut Enpurance.—The Daily Wisconsin says: “ Cartiss ac- 
complished his walk of 40 hours without stopping, Saturday evening, at 
half past eight o’clock. During the course of 40 hours of such extreme 
exertion Mr. Curtiss did not drink a drop,of wine or ardeut spirits, He 
did not eat any food. His sole bevcrage was three caps of coffee, and wa- 
ter whenever he desired it, He appeared to be less fatigued after he had 
concladed, than ten hours after he commenced. He was clothed more 
heavily than we could suppose was wise—but euch was-his desire. Under 
the circumstances, it isa remarkable feat of hamaa endurance,” 





Cork Harsour.—Some speculation has been set afloat by an announce- 
ment in the Mail of last night, which at any other time would probably 
have escaped general public attention. Thestatement was simply to the 
effect that Lord Seaton accompanied by his personal staff, and attended 
by Col. Wood, Adjutant-General; Col. Wetherall, Quarterm. General ; 
and Col. Gordon Higgins, ecmmanding the Royal Artillery in Ireland, 
left Dublin yesterday morning for an official inspection of the military 
posts ia the south of Ireland, and also of Cork harbour, Spike Islaad, 
and Camden and Carlisle forts. The latter are under extensive repair, 
with a view to a proposed new armament, which will make that splendid 
harbour almost impregnable.—Dubdlin letter, Oct 16. 





ANOTHER INSTANCE OF THE MUNIFICENCE OF THE QuEEN.—We are bappy 
to be enabled to announce that her Majesty, upon learning the straitened 


| circumstances in which the two unmarried daughters of the late Mr. Sale, 


formerly her Majesty’s musical instructor, have been le{i by his decease, 
after a iengthened illness, which incapacitated him for many years feom 
the exercise of bis profession, has in the most kind manner granted them 
a pension of £50 a-year out of her privy purse.—London paper. 





Tue Russian Gun-Music.—Speaking of the artillery accompaniment 
to the music of the Russian national authem, the Zimes Moscow corres- 


| pondent writes :—‘‘As to the chorus of canuon, it must be understood 


that only one gun was fired for each bar, and that there was no roar of 
artillery, as we expected, On the whole, the effect, though not disap- 
pointing altogether, was not such as would induce oue to hope that this 


| sort of accompaniment would become popular, and that you would see the 


announcement that ‘ the celebrated performer on the 32-poundere, Napo- 
leon Walker, bas the honour to announce,’ &c., or ‘that Signor Bomba’s 
fantasia on ibe new brass howi'zer, sustained by Mi. Smith on the 13-inch 
mertar, draws crowded houses,’ at Juilieu’s concerts or tye Surrey Zoo- 





Some Goop ror Tue Natives or Inpr4.—A very remarkable address 
has been presented to Mr. J. P. Graut, member of council at Bombay, by 


a large body of Hindoo gentlemen. In it they thank him for bis exertions 


in behalf of the Act permitting widows to remarry, and urge him to con- 
timue bis efforts for the abolition of polygamy. Petitions by the dozen 
reach the Legislative Council on this subject, They are all of one tenour, 
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ing for the abolition of polygamy by penal statute, A more remark- 
thle oon got, perhaps, never occurred among an Oriental people. 
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PROBLEM No. 410, ny HB. B. C. 
BLACE. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 409. 


White Bl 

1 EST | K to K 4. 
2 Rt» K Kt5ch. reas 
3 6. 


%. Ktt K 3. | K to 
4. R checkmates. 
Chess Match by Correspondence between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME NO. i, (SICILIAN.) GAME NO 2, (SCOTCH GAMBIT) 
Whi ; 


N. Y. te. Pata. Black. Pasa. White. o We 
22. QR to K eq. Pw K 5. 2).PwK B4 PtoK5 
2), P tke P. K Bok BS. 23. BtoQ 3. 





To Corresronvents.—£. B. C. We retarn many thanks for his Problem, 
it is above praise. FE. H. Williams—Your four-move Problem has been care- 
fully tested. It shall appear forthwith. 
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TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DEEKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that minera! waters, under the name of ** Saratoga’’ water and salts, uuder the 
name of ‘‘ Sar: a’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and Seuth- 
western States, where persons baying these articles desire think they &re purchasing “* \. 
? water, ke., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of al] kinds, from Congress down to 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly ar 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons ring the effect of Coogurss 
ter, the effect ofthem being entirely different from that ofthe genuine Concress Waren. fre- 
y producing griping paius, vertigo, &e., sometimes resu!ting in serious permanent d.fficul- 
by weakening the di at we oe and destroying thetone of thestomach and bowels, often 
vender a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different frem that pro- 
duced by saline cathariicsdissolved in ordinary water—while Congress WATER produc s nei 
Soares or injurious effectin ~ ¢ case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as las car 


com- 
Wa- 





ative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, w during sixty- 
years past has bu iitup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded he name ot 
the with that of the place—tbus affording the opportunity for swindlers to fu ist worthless 
erticles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress +pring, in a 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the oublic and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, ay 
in future refuse the genuine Congress WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a safficient gaarantee of its genuineness that it isin botties and boxes beari- g Our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purp»se of filling 
them with their valuelessarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
can rely oo—Conceess Water and nove other—and be certain that the cork is bran * 
the cork of every bottle of genuine Congress Waren, vis: *‘ Conaness Warer—C, & W.)— 
if without these = itis ny er dangerous ‘ t 
retega powders, aioga salts, , they are not only valueless, ot artow-- net possemiag 
even virtues of wh Seidlits ders ofthe shops. That it ja laspoosible to Con- 
ont eclebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Da 





the 6 po 

Rican la fs terpactinio te seammabine thetnavont mab le lqun: 
i— impossible to r bi ein ents 60 asto ¢ an article of equal qua- 

lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’? On writing wo, wo val tend 

you list Sem. sizes and packages; and by orderingfrom us direct, enclosing dreft for the 

amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. Wetgiterate eur 

po ey to buy the genuine Congress WartER only, ofr © persons, and to examine the let 


of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 138 Thames Street, New York City. 


BRADY'S GALLERY 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS, AMBROTYPES AND DAGUERREOTYPES, 
359 Broadway, N. ¥. 
There are valid reasons titely delicate in deline- 


why the ambrotype ationand tone. The sub- 
shouid be preferred by ali siance upon which they 








whor equire an are taken is polished 
im mediate and inex- plate glass, and the sur 
asive Pic ture: First. face thus p resented to 


ey possess the merit of 


the atmosphere i t sus- 
being imverishable, Se pia Sy 


ceptible o f influence 
trom it. The glass being 


in an insta nt, re- transparent the single 
lieving the eye from lecture is tr ansformable 
the exores- sien of va to twe, gi ving differ 
poy | sometimes witness- ent views of the face, 
ed in other pictores. and each p erfect. One 
Third, They are exqui- view may be colored, 
leaving the 
other an exqui 
sit i, 
pecten ng the po. 
velty of two distinct 
portraits in One. The 
Ambrot ype has eup- 
pliefad esideratem in 
the production of portraits of in- 
ta. Great difficnities formerly at- 
tended this branch ef the art. The rapid 
action of the glaes pic- 
ture defi 68 restlessness 
and por trays the in- 
fant and the adult with ly, and che aper than 
eqnal certainty. Large any other p ietura; two- 
groups are also taken with Portraits ar @ obtainet at 
the utmost eelerity. To less than th e usmal price 
travellers a nd all those ofons; BR ADY alone 
whose tine is limited has devoted successful at 
the advan- tage of this tention to its develop. 
electric rap idity is mani- ment; at his Galler- 
fest. Ten miuutes su ies, Nos. 205 and 
ces te eomp lete @ per- 359 Broadway, a 
fect picture, The fac’s ot su p eollestion 
the Ambro type may be & af pasnates ia 
Classified th us: It pos ou exhibition. 
sesses rare qualities pecu- We advise 


Nar to itseh ; it is made 
more quickly, cerwain- and see them. 


Photographs of every style and size, superior to any other attainable, may be obtained at this 


lery. Several important improvements have recently been aided. 
The collection of distinguished Portraits is unrivalled ms this country 


BROADWAY, over Thompson’s. 





FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART! 
585 BROADWAY, WN. Y¥., 
Opposite Metropolitan Hetel. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROTYPES, 
a taneaaneen a DAGUBRARROTYPEBS. 
under®: ng removed the PHOTOGRAP epartm 
T ARISIAN ARTISTS. ns ihe 
from his old place of business, No. 349 Broadway, to ete New and Megnificent Establishment 


No. 53 BROADW 
would call the attention of the publie, to the fact that his Walleries and the Pictares made in 


are » 
SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING EVER BEFORE EXHIBITE 
Those desiring Photographs, Doguerrens -s ambectgnes, executed by ew of 
AST 
wonld do well to call and jadge for themselves. REC 
d do well to call at EPTION ROOMS fist floor, and open 


. From Humphrey’s Photographic Journal for September. 
ROGREss10N.—We do not approve of the plan of puffing the members of the Photograpbi 
mao te ion by way of personals, This may do very well when one is tying to bring ate Werke 
ae vour with such as are susceptible to futtery, and measure out th-ir support according to 
Smount of editoria) ink used as bait. We feei confident, that those who best kvow will ayree 
by us that it is no puffing, when we can say with so much troth, tha: the Photographic Art 
Owes, in no small degree, its position in this country to Mr. U, D. Fredricks, # gentle- 
man wd 442 the first 10 introduce the Photographic process upon an extensive scale in Ameri- 
the of liter to his establishing himself here, be visited KE ; and, with an enterp. ise wor- 
thy of ie on be was not sat sfed wi h first securing what knowleége he conid himself gain 
— fr og ee services of several of the most eminent Parisian Artists, He then, in con. 
a 4 pesevele «/E. ty test) «penea an Eetabli- hment on a plan anequalied in the worid. 
fry Te le, ollowiug his profession in connection with Mr. G. for some time, he has 
somnet PR me Bi Arv” in this City, under his own profeseorsh’p and supervision. We bave 
onestly ¥ Presented the foregving, feeling that it is justly due to a fellow labourer. 
CHARLES D. FREDRICKS 


685 Broadway, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 











Rh, LEVETT.. Dentist, No. 12 Waverly Place, respectfully calls 
tifcial Teeth, remarkuble for their tawenned Smee ee af mastic te FES 
, P . power of mas y 

Superior to the ordinary Suction Plate, is well adap-ed for the pon} pte gum. tha ae 

Artificial Teeth to examine thts real improvement 

@ by the benumbing spoelication and every recent 
LEVETT, Dentist, No. 12 Waverly tiace, 

near Broadway. Established 1835, 


counterfeit. As tothe compounds calle? Sa-" 


+ PRENCH OHINA WARE, es 
ETS, VASES, STATUBTT 
DINNER, TEA AND TOM Ware, Fates Goble, Chempague and other 
Wine Glasser, Decanters, Fait Dishes, iseie’ eT URTTES. 
Vases, Mateh-Pots, &c., &e-, ali of the best makers ; Terra Cotta Wares, Glass Shades, Freneh 


r ‘ 
ne ee CHRISTMAS TOYS AND GIFTS, 
Por sale at 1 ; 
a “The Pabite is respect ctfally invited to call and examine. » 
CHARLES AHRE&NFELDT, 
importer, 66 Maicen Lane, (ep stairs.) 





STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHM NT, 


Office, 3and John Street, New York, 
Two Doors From Broadway. 


4 LSCRIP- 
NS, SILKS, WOOLEN AND FANCY GOODS"OP EVERY DE 
i Tie superior style of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s ceses* we WLS, 
CRAPE SHAWLS dyed the most brilliant or more grave colours. Allk . 
CURTAINS, &c. cleaned or re-dyed. Goods eat + 4 and rear EWS & CO., 
Nos. 8 and § John Street, Two Doors from Broadway. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. . 
Used in Queen Victoria’s Leundry, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LA UNDRESS TO BE 
The Finest Starch she ever used. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, N. Y. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


DOST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre 
P oer fT td Morrone wi close at this Office, on SATURWAY, the 16th day of 
November, at 1034 o’clock, A. M. ISAAO V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


OST OF FICE NOTICE,—CHANGE OF HOUR.—On and after MONDAY, the 
8rd day of November, the maiis will close as follows :— 
FASTERN MaIL. by Railroad, at 2 P.M. 
N. Y. and ERIE RAILRUAD MAILS, at 3 P.M. 
NORTH MAIL by Hudson River Railroad, at 334 P. 








M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


GREENER, Inventor of Laminated Steel Barrels.-- 
5 54% Sn Messrs. SOHUYLEK, BARTLEY & G&AHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, 
New York, Agents for the sale of my GUNS in the United States, Parties desiring Gans of 
my man are will find an cssortment at their store, All orders will be received by them and 
torwatded to me. The revised ecition of my work on Gunnery is now in the press, and will be 
ready for sale ia Mar tg pee pentee. Persons wishing a copy will please & their names and 
addr «. 3. H. ° 
a sine, WILLIAM GREENER, 42 Ely Place, Holburn, London, 
and Aston, Newtown, Birmingham. 


80 LER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, New York, Agents for W, 
GREENE'S GUNS, importers and wholesale dealers in Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, and 
Cutlery.—A complete assortment of Guns of all makers. Sporting Articles of every description, 
and every thing in the Military line. 


DD Visiting and Business Cards.—A. Demarest, No. 182 
PR ey, Jie tore General Megraver.—Weddieg, Vislung and Business Cards, 
Seals, Seai Presses, Stamps, Door Plates, Envelopes, &c. 


FURS, MILLINERY, &c. 
LADIEBS' FANCY FURS. 
BACKUS, OSBORNE & CO., 
NOS. 51 AND 53 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Offer, at Wholesale or Retail, a very desirable assortment of 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS, 
Consisting of 
Russian Sable, kiudson’s Bey Maxten, Mink, Stone Marten and 
CRs. 
Manufactured in the late: t, most fashionable styles, 
EXPRESSLY FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE. 


RICH LACES—RICH LAOES! 
Ww. INVITE THE aTTENTION OF LADIES TO OUR STOCK OF RICH LACE 
GUODS and 
FINE EMBROIDERIES, ‘ 
Which are Separgacsed in style, and being selected at the places of manufacturo, are at the 
lowest market price. 
MILLER & GRANT, No. 371 Broadway. 
































CHAMPAGNE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT JN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE 
T of the Champaene Wines of RUINART, PERE & TILA, Rows 
nource to the trade and the public generally that he has made arrangements with the 
, exclusively, for the sale of this Wine :— Balas rile | iattit | ‘ 
A. BININGER & CO.; N. BLOODGOOD ; BININGER Hy 
OLIVER ; B. M.& B. A. WHITLOUK & OO. ; W. 8. CORW.N; CHESTER HR ; 
HEN, D. FELTER; J. & W. GEBRY; PARK & TILFORD; J. B. & A. LA MONTA 
After careful comparisons with other favourite brands of Champagne, he bas, b> od adviee 
and assistance, selected a Wine to be known as ‘ ’ 
THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, Z : 
hich will be found in all reepects t nal, if not to surpass, any other brand now fr sele in 
the market. From the leug, experienee an?) large means of Messrs. RuinaRt, Peas & Fiza, 
and their desire to farnish a Wine which shall meet with the app ef he teels 
persuaded that a trial will fully establish all he claims for the excellence of tbis Wine, and 
recommends the same to his customers and friends. c. amy ‘ 








INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. . 


Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 

D°RiNe THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE {HRY WESE IN CRODUCED THBY WAVE 
become so grest # favourite with the public, one user recommending them to another, that 

sales have increased to 1,500 ranges per annum. — All concede that this range is co. serwoti on 
true philosophical and mechanics! principles, securing the mont pore operation at 
possiole cost. THE J. L. MUTT IRON WORKS, 
(Successor to the business of J. L.. Mott,) 

Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 





1866. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 


As most of thece are from fabrics imported by and confined to us, andin our best les, an 
early call will secure many beautiful that will run off before the se.son is fairly begeo. 
The Stock ot CLOTHS, CASSIMER. and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted 
to be the largest and best-celected variety ever CT wy. in this city. 
D. vEVLI co. 
‘08. 358, 259, and 260 Broadway, New York. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
¥. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatlors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Pare the Steamers and Sailing vessels th out the season, valuable Invoices of 
Spring Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, mavy of whichare the com- 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and from 


uv SSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN 8TREET, 
LONDON. " 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 


a@r THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertusement ; they have taken the lead of all others tor the lastten years, THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 


*.* Variety in Taste, and Make of Clothing and F Goods can be 
ae ee ~<7te tend Pia PARK PLACE. 








PALL 1856. ; if 
A. &G. A. ARNCUZ, 
DRAPERS & TAILORS, M8 BROADWAY, 


[*yits attention to their Stock of Geods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
has attained for style and quality of work is the sw est guarantee we can offer cur enstom- 


ers that their wants will be attecded to. 

Having purebased the interest of our Uncle in the business, for so many years carried on by 
him and our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy al! the facilities we had before in connection 
with him. 


The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if possible richer and firertham ever. We have paid 
great attention to their selecti BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8T. 


A UNi:VERSAL PRINOIPLE OF NATURE. 
HEN WE ARE SICK WE SHOULD REMEMBER THAT WATURE HAS PRO- 








vided us with a drain thirty-six fect long, into w ali the of the system can 
be thrown, and 80 expelied from the body. by BRANDRETH’3 PILLS you can 
pains and colds into tuis out et, and a few hours can Go more to cure you than by any me- 


thod in montbs, 
Over two miitlions of the people of the United States have used ibe BRANDRETH PILLS, 
and bave.often been cued by them when every medicine has failed. 
Sold at No. 43 Uanal street, four doors from Broadway, at 25 ey 4 hg S 
8, 


fall diree- 
ae No. 241 Hadson Street and No. 296 Bowery ; by T. W. Dyott Ipbia, and 





UNQUESTIONABLY THE LARGEST 
. AND 
BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY 
or 
FAMILY LINENS, SHEETINGS, 


LINEN DAN4ASES. 
LANKETS, QUILTS. 
FLAWNELS, $c., $e. 
atso 
Carpets, of Every Manufacture, Rich Furniture Coverings 
Y ‘ = curtain Materials, ° 
AND ALL OTHEB GOODS CONNECTED WITH DRY GOODS HOUSEKEEPING, 
Will be found WaoLesate awp ReETatu, at 
A. T. STEWART & CO.’8, 
Broadway, Chambers and Reade Streets. 


LINEN HALL, NO. 332 BOWERY. 
EGAN & CO. 
INVITE THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL TO EXAMINE THEIR LARGE STOCK OF 
IRISH LINENS, their own Imp>rtation. 
BILKS AND EMBRvVIDERIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH MERINOS, 
SHAWLS AND CLOAKE, : 
BLANKETS, QUILTS AND FLANNELS, 
HEAVY AND FINE CLOTHS, 
LADIES’ CLOAKS. 
The above goods will be shown freely, without any unpleasant forcir g te bry, and will be sold 
TWENTY PER CENT BELOW BROADWAY PRIVES., 
where the rents are high. We are constantly geiting in goods frem anction. No second price. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MS, MULLEN, NO. 446 BROOME STRERT, WILL OPEN PARIS MILLINERY 


on Thurs: ay, October 16th New styles of Chenille and Straw Bonnets, with trimm'ngs 
te match; Velvet touners and trimmings; Coiffures in blonde, feathers, and flowers; Caps 








Cloaks, Hoods, &c., Embroideries, Ball Dresses and trimmings, Bridal Lresees, Wreat 
Flowers, rich | ace Sets, Collars and Sleeves, selected by herself in Paris, and just received. 
Miss M. having bad peculiar facilities for insp ciion of the various styles of goods in p 

for the Fall and Winer 'asbions in Paris, is enabl d to offer the same styles in New York as 
are now fashionable in Paris, and in the srawe materials. 





MACKENZIB’S CLOAKS. 
RICH, ELEGANT AND NEW, NOW OPEN. 
THE ZULIRKA, @ graceful and entirely novel carmert, in various materials, inclading 
VELVET, MOIRE ANTIQUE, und CASHMERE BEAVER CLOTH. 

The subscriber takes tais opportunity of imformi: g his customers that in consequence of his 
vastly iucreasing trade, he bas relinquished the fur department, so as to enable him to devote 
bis entire premizes, as alvo his whole and sole attention, to 

CLOAKS AND HANTILLAS. 

And having spent a considerable po tion of the last three months in Paris, he has made ar- 
rangements with all the leading modi+ts of tnat city, 80 that he can place before his patrons 
here every distinguished style of garment, simulianeourly with its appearance there. 

BIS BLACK VELVET CLOAKS 


Are universally amy ee by a'l who examine them to be richer in design, superior in work, 


and more exq igh, to any in the city. 
W. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
No, 45 and 47 Canal Street, a few deors from Broadway. 


RENCH EMBROIDERED CAPS at Half-Price.—Great Bar- 
gansfrom auciion ; vlso # splendid lo: of French Kmbroidered skirts, Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs, Ribbous in every variety, Black Thread Laces, Blonde Laces, Gioves, ac. Paris 
Head-dresses, new and beaatifal styles, just received at HATHAWAY'S, 687 Broadway, be 
tween Amity and Fou:th Streets. 








K” GLOV ES.--One Case medium and dark shades just received 
at HATHAWAY'S, 63] Broadway, betweeu Amity aud Fourtu dtrees. 


EMBROwWERED CAMBRIC HANDKEKCHIBEES, French Em- 
brvidered sets and cullars in great varievy, ac HA? HA Wa \’s. 637 Broadway. 








N sryosos Ch Saecn BMSROIDERED sEK78 and linen 
eambric collars jus £46 Of an importer, a sale at Nal Ce, % ‘gels, at 
HATHAWAY'S, 687 Broadway. r Areata ’ 





LACK THREAD LACES, BL 
B Blonces, Ribbons, aud Triamings, coy 1pm 4 ” ery Dye ae 





J B. HOLDERMANN, (Late firm of Marielie & Holdermann,) 
. 24 Bond Street, most respectfully informs bis patrous, 409 the lauies in goneral, that he 
has lately yetarned from Paris, where he made se eciions of the latest and most fashionable 
peo of Voiffures Parures for Balls, Briual Parures, Feathers, and all kinds of Nouvesutes 
which make part for tne Coiffare 

And he farther begs leave to iuform the ladies that, having made arrangements with the most 
fashionable houses in Paris, be is prepared now to furnish Dress Trimmings, of Artificial Flow- 
ers, at much lower prices, and superior qualities to any previously offered. 


PAVILION DE FLORA Ofters ypetual attractions for Tollet 





Appointments, Bridal Wreaths, Soirée Conidae aud Heed Ornaments, in endiess variety at 
JAMES TUCKER'S, 387 Broadway. 


C LINHERR, Artist in Hair and Jeweller, 577 Broadway, 
° New York Opposite toe Metropoinan Hovel.—Allt kinds ot Ornamental Hair Work 
made to order on short uotice. 








GAN Ds’ REMEDY FUR SALT RHEUM.-—This successful topi- 
Cai applicauion for cul aveous aud ulcerous disAu-@s, at once reduces the inflamma ion and 
relieves the intolerable ite)i of these di-tre-sing complaints. An in ernal medicine ts re- 
quired to throw off the unhealthy humours of the blood to the srrtace of the body, for which 
nothiag is so efficacious as SANDS’ SAKSAVPARILLA, co-operating timultaneously with 
| which the remedy penetrates the pores, and absorbs the virus of the disecse, cansing all un- 





sightly «xcrescances to disaonear und leaving tre ekia perfectly smooth and Mex bie. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. pA NDS, Droggists, 100 Fulton street, New York, Sold also 
by Druggists generally. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Life Boats are not more necessary at 

; sea than tuis wife Medicus. Toe exempticn from scarvy, and vther scor bude affections 

of the jate exploring expedirio: s, ix attributsble to the as.iseptic action of Hollow ay’s Pills, 

| Sold at the manufactories, No. &) Maiden Lane, New York, aud No, 244 Strand, London; and 
{ by all druggists at 25 cenis, 623¢ cents, aud $1 per box, 





y resp dealers generally. 





Orrice or Recetver or Tax ; 
No, 32 Chambers Strect, (New Court So 
New-Y ORE, June 28, 

T° AVOID the risks that must inevitably occur from the crowd 01 Tax Payers who off 

to the latest day, the payment of their Taxes. I have deiermined to edo,t the tions 
rule, which wi:l be rigidly aahered to durlog my term of office. I shall receive no after 
2o’clock, P.M. Every cfficer in thi Department is STRICTLY PROHIBITED from ERX- 
VRLOPES ining money or checks tor the pa) meat of Taxes. ° 


By order, HENRY H. HOWARD, Receiver. 


J & J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N. ¥., Manning 

e and Importers ot Fishing ‘Tackle wud Fieh-Hooks ot ali kines. The Gola 

highest premium) was awarded to J. & J. C. C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the above 
articles —The Trade supplied. 


T°? NERVUUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Cl n, 
kno 


ma 
to heal:h in a few days, after = years of great nervous suffer hs anxions 
re 








restored 

lo make 
wn the means of cure Will send (free) the prereription used. Direct the Kev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton Street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 





MS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
pss. rom A sk ANA A List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—- 7 — 











AN ORIGINAL NOVEL BY N. P. WILLIS. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 377 and 379 Broadway, N. Y¥., 
Will Publish, by the 15th November, . 

pac. FANE, OR PARTS OF A LIFE ELSE UNTOLD. A Novel. By Nathaniel Par- 
ker Willis. 1 vol. 12mo.,cloth. $1 25. (Copies sent by mail to avy addrees—for price 
remitted to Pablisher.}- 
Paul Fane describes the experience of Republican sensib'lities when bronght in contact with 

R aristocracy ; or, rather, the trials and struggles of prond republican nature and 


Te- 
and Head drerses—all of the iatest style in design and material. Also, Paris Ulosks, Opera finement. when subjected to the test questions of artificial rank and fashion. In the hist of 
of 


** Paul Fane,’’ a poor Boston poy, who, fn the pureuit of his profession es an a: tist, . 
macies with per‘ons of all waricties of rank, in the courtly capitals of Eurepe jast that expe- 
rience is told which is common'y left ontold—the thread of trial most difficult to weave into 
language, and, at the sam~ time, abvut which there is naturally the most e+ger curiosity. 

To every American youth jnst enterirg npon bis career of love and ambition, Paul Fane will 
be a delicious morsel of fo eshadowed ‘rial, while for the female mind, the interest is even 
greater, as there was probably never 8 book in which so many of the critical ques of reci- 
procity between the sexes were diecusset?. When i: is added to the-e atrractions that it is emi- 
nently an American book—iliustrative of which our repub'ic claims as its nation 1» . 
and working out, in its plot, a problem of life which ends by giving America the a 
exongh will have been said of its general attractions. The characters, the publishers are at li- 
berty to state, are drawn very literally from jife. 


CHAMBERS’ HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 
" ‘$HIS DAY RECEIVED. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR, 1854-6. 

ith Maps, Plans and Wood Engravings. One elegant volame royal Sve. Willi “ 
beter og nave Shasta: .Mbtabeta anekanmnn a 

This valnable work comprises a detailed Historical account of the Commencement, P. 
and Resu'ta of the Jate War, with all the Documents, State Papers Treaties, 
thereto. It is embellished with nearly 150 illustrations, including oy of the of War, 
Views, Portraits, &c. For sale by BANG8, BROTHER & vO., 

Trade Sales Room and Depot fur English Books, 13 Park Row. 








NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
RECENTLY PUSLASHED. 
INAI AND PALESTINE, In connection with their History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
S ley, M A., Canon of Canterbary. With Coloured Maps and Plates. * ? 

** As yet this is the most complete work in the English age upon the geographical his- 
tory of the lands of the Bible. Mr. Stanley is a thorough Biblical and classical scholar, and a 
traveller of accurate and scientific observation. In the arrangement of topics he follows the 
graphical! and not the chrenological method. His style is simple and elegant, and his judgmant 
clear and sound.’’—J 

BR. DORAN'S WORKS COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, viz: 

KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

TabBLS TRAITS. with Something on Tnem. 12mg., cloth, $1 25. 

HABIIS AND MEN, with Remnants ot Record Touching the Makersof Both. 12mo., eloth, 


1. 
THE QURENS OF Se rr of the Honse cf Hanover (the Wives of the four Georges). 


2 vols., 12m0., cloth. 
BY DR. MACKENZIE. 
B'TS OF RLARNEY. By R. Shelton Mackensie. lvol. $1. 
LIFE OF CURRAN. By hisSon. Kdited by Dr. Mackenzie. Lvol. $126 
aa ODOHERTY PAPERS of Dr. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Mackensie. 2 vols., 12mo. 


THE SHAKSPRARE PAPERS of Dr, Magino. Edited by Dr. Mackensie. 12mo. $1. 
THK HOMERIC BALLADS AN!) COMKDIES OF LUCIAN, Translated by Dr. Ma- 
ginn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $1 00. ‘ 
THE NOCTES AMBRUSIANA. Kiited by Dr. Mackensie. § vols. $5. 

SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THK IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols. $2. 


ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER &tH. 


THE HISTORY OF TEXAS, from its first settlement to the Agnexation, with Maps, Por- 
traits and other Iliusirations, By Colonel H. Yoakum ofthe Texas Bar, 2 vols., 8v0., cloth, 





, ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH. 
THE O’BRIENS AND THE O’FLABERTYS. A National Story. being the first of Lady 
Morgan's Romances, wita an introduction and Notes by R. Shelton Mackensie. 2 ols. $2. 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOKBUYERS. 


UTOGRAPAS AND RARE WORKS UPON RARLY AMERICAN HI RY, COM- 
prising Morisot, Charlevoix, Montanus, Gr)nwus, Heneppin, Lanonran, t, Oviedo, 

Purehas, Perer Martyr, Ugilby, Wytliet, Pownall, Murray. avoal, ss 

Rameay, Smith, &c. For Sale by CHARLES B. RTON 


Agent for Libraries, Appleton’s Building, 


PLEN DID FAMILY BIBLES.-—The Subscriber has just received 

from London # large 1avoice of the mo-xt beautiful and costly Bibles ever iinyorsed, to whieh 
he respectfully @vites attention, They Lo well ajap’ea for wedding gifts. THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, in plain and e egani bi.cing and @ fine asserument of standard ?mEO- 
LOGICAL aND MISCELLANEOUS Works, suliably bonnd for linraries or vresents.. JUVENILES 
in great variety. THOS, N. SFANFORD, (Late Stanford & Swords,) No. 7 Broadway. 
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MISS WARNER'S NEW BOOK. . 
D. APPLETON & ©O., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


Win Publish en the 20th of September, 
 SHATENUC. 


ae orders for this in advance of =~ are gate ley 
Bho oa Regia Sa at ne copies of The Hills of tne Shatemuo, as a 


oF Weed, 


ARRYING TOO L are, 
“guar: GTON 8 PeasONh L MEMOL 
SCOTTISH OHIRFS ; by Jape Porter, with 


tier of "ot Petar Bobiemihl. 1 vol. 1tmo. 
way oe Kirkland 
rks wih ‘plate Li 





large, those who wish a sup- 
of the popularity of the au 


by rs. 





DUNOAN, Saran & COMPANY, ’ 


BANKERS, 


GORNER OF PINE AND WASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Tasne Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal ee of the World. 


for EUROPE, oo teas GEO. PEABODY & CO. 
t.. on the 


ES AND iG Ba CIES ‘aT 
“paamcd 


Credtts 
TA, CHIN A de. on GEO. PEABODY & CO. 
ae ANK CORPORATION, of London, 


creda for Australia ry Bank of New 8 wy Sonth Wales of London. 


AND AGEN' Seater River. 
AITLAND AND BRONTE Roce con co- secrere- sspereren ooo uni 
PS No thee seeeeessceee see eee Moreton Bay. 
ANB AND IPSWICH... a sr it. aii’ pani 
Melbourne. " 
I. eng. Co cec cnc ctedeede obo ode Ved cdece.o- mount Alexander 
CAST. sé 


SANDHURST AGENCY........ ... 0. 5---+ 


AGENCY. 


. 


OVENS A’ 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 


London ; and 
‘ORIENTAL 


Singapore. 


- 





November 8 
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Wine Merchant, 44 Beaver Seecet, New York, | 
Offers for sale ag the lowest prices, a choice selection of 
NATURAL BORDEAUX CLARET 











THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


86 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, §1 80 per Gal, 
N Beceieat © Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate from all acidity, and strongly recom for invalids. 
AEMPRRIAL, AMONTLLLADO. An fj 1. choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
ket. $1000 
OTAKD ABD & seers FINEST BRANDIES $600 pergalion. $15 00 per dozen. 
Warranted 4 








OF THE CIT A Youn 
OFFIOR, 36 PIN STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS) 


SAML. A. PATTERSON, ate 


Cash Capital, §200,000. 


the vintages of 1846 and 18) rehased to he Same & the ve in Frence HIS Company insures Property of all kinds against Loss or Damage by Fire, om as favora” 
consist of ti, ok Belay ‘oh Larose , Chateau Lafite and Unaiean 4 ry ble terms as ns cimatlar institusions in this this City. 
he colour, fine om much delicacy and « very DIRECTORS. 

PORT—& rious wines of the years 1810, 13'5. 1820 1832, and other vintages. | Thomas A. Emmet, Gabriel Mead, ira Smith. Ra Whitehouse, 
“PORT a eerie tag de Posts, Ament Lat 9 Ace ton and Cabinet Wines, | John s geome, fae Birdsall, pores | Corte, a = + —~% Se 
_ Bou U 18M, 1838, Benj ©. owusend, F.. Cousiner riswold, Jr., obert 

“7° ygibeed lee old Resave cs ™ ened ae David Milliken, James M. lison, P. Rodocanachi, Arthir Lea m . 
OHAMPAGNE—Seint Peray, Sauterne Hock, and all other Wines he use Peter A. H , Chas. M. Connolly, Fred. G. Swan, Obarles Tuttle, 
COGNAC BKANDY—Oild importations, 1603. 1818, aud other yeer Robert Le Koy, om , win Thorne, David 
OLD £5 MALT WHisKEY—OLD JAMAICA RUM— LD MONONGAHELA— | George M_ Groves, Saml. A. Alfred J. Cipriaat, Richard Hardt, 
HOLLAND GIN Jonathan T ’ Bucciph o ybarlese Louis J. Belloni, O.L Ree , 
Elisha E. Morgen, Archd. T. F ames K. Pell, David Jones. 


HOMAS A. EMMET, President, 
GABRIEL MEAD, Vice President. 





Life, with or 


Subscribed Capit 
SSURANCES GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAW FOR THE WHOLB OF 
witho securing 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, 


oh, HAMILTON, ©. 000. 


ut Profit. Kndowments sums at death or at sp 



































REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND & SCOTLAND. 


TERLING BILLS FOR Sale © on MESSRS, censor. 
RARD, GURNEY & CO.., ers, Lon 


of 


GROTE &CO., AND OVE. 


don, from £1 upwards, payable on | demand, and 
e in any part of the United Bouteodon: also Bank of Kogland Notes, and Drafis of any 
lish Banks or Bankers, bought and ‘and sold. 


PRIME & CO., 54 Wall Street. 








WELLS, FARGO & C 


O., 


N. ¥. & CALIPORNIA BXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO,, 


82 Broadway, N. 


D" 


Beene te Caltk 


ATCH ‘<— EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
Mail Steamers of the 5:b and of each month, 
and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





BREWER & COALDW 


20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, 


Issue Bank OF CHARLESTON a rh on ae OF LIVERPOOL, 


BLL, 
New York, 


Gp dais t Cae Peant Grating ant cpverds, payable at any of the Banks in Exoianp, Ine- 
Lamp, SCOTLAN 


p and Wass. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Oredite for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


BwAS ABD | poms PAYABLE IN canes, WHERE 


THE BANK OF BR Tish 
provided for, 


or agencies, aad when Exehange is 


ale ty 
yd able without Exchange, the charge wil! b 
Drafts fod ee eaiee as arantes, = Site peseseees dnd XK 
British inces, orth America an 
wi - RICHARD BELL, 


¥. H. GRAIN, 


6 uniformly ly 2 Der 
and cellected eelend, —— Scotland, 


a No. 29 William Street, New York, 

















The Finest Deseriptions of all kinds of Fresh Toas. Fine Old Mooba and Java Coffee. 


N° 


Siena. the Premium for the first remaining at 
WL CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled im Oporto 1848. $1200 . pepper hy yh ee Ld 0, te -—. 
SOnOWR” OLD MALT WHISKRY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy, will do well to | ##8 debs | Assurances on Joint Lives, | Anauisies, immediate, deterred, aud survivorship. 
7, thie. S560 per | INDIA PALE ALR. n 6-doren Cases, $12 00. cE rates of Premium, receivable le annually, an half-yearly, oF au or quart instalments 
"7 LLSOPP’S ; ; — 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SUOTCH Ae STILTUN CHRESR, de.. Anguel oxhiblis Af is ethize of te the Compsny yh Sf Meroe gies 
For Bale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, "Paice of Sve years’ ctandion pee! purchased « ane 
- Faas io = beir Y thers of smnaller ~ ne ge yet = em 
t oO am 
ALLSOPP’s HAST INDIA PALE ALB. may come nas and travel. 
Atm oe trent tae Sa _ MANY OF MY WHOLRSAL® CUSTOMERS, I BAVR SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
laced on raqcg - re urton-on-Trent, and 
-_ couiett the patronage of those who are acqual.ted za ite aj ne and whelensmne quel. a hag a se. paar ane Aeon NOB 
> o +60, 
Wine Vaults, 18 Wali Street. | < ‘Whin Prott Wieh't Prose | ee Frome | eerie | iearlice | “fecine 
OCERIBES. 25| $189 $173 $ $188 $218 $19 
PINE GR 30 228 2¢1 1 06 213 273 233 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 35 267 232 12 246 348 292 
* NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE “ 278 14 38 46 sm 
fogutete Sle Se ee ma. And at Forms of ree aad tall lait, Information ma be obtained oa spol to THOMAS 
J M. SIMO am or to an n Canada, 
Directly opposite the Ratlread Detroit, Michigan, at St. John N. B., at St. 10 Any of the A fences _ 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Groce: » ne nes, & 6 most roved 
brands of Champague, Mecir own MAX SUPAINE. All the differen venteries of Ole NOTICE. 


TICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 


Th Soles i of ba brute cee ent par a, Raa pau rear 
All the t kinds of Pickles, Cateups, Mustard, Sweet Oil. Sardines, &o An0U 8 Ae Gene mae hy yny- inducted under ite Low Dame. -/ THE INTERNA. 
in Hams, et Deol Teneaee ‘be #, Including tueir Celebrated BouLinaron Haus, Westpba. | TOW aL, LIFE ASMUR ANGE SOCIETY.’ deneral aes HM CHIPM AM, 

Gos BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of Montreal, July 26, eneral Agent Brith N. A. Colonies. 

meh they deliver frve of sbarge 10 al parts of both of the above places and ail the neighbour. | INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
country adjacent ereto. 





FARM 
HE ILLINO'TS CENTRAL RAILROAD See haees = NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
over TWO MILLION OF AOURES of Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwaras 
on long credits and at low y cones of interest. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the construction of this Railroad 
and inelude some of ihe riehest and most fertile Prairies in the Scate, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent groves of ome =e other timber. The Reed extend trom Chicago, onthe 
North-East, to Cairo at the South, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the North. west 
extreme of the State, and es ail the lends lie within fifteen miles on each side of this Road 





Charles 


Established in 1828, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 


Edmond 
A. Compbell Barclay, Esq. 
nett, Erq. 
Sarauei King Charch, Beq., 
ompson, 
Manager, J Leander Starr, Esq —A4 Sym Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Sheppard Symes M.D.. Chairman. 
Jobe E Elliteon, oo D.. Pa: R.8. Joha Moss, Esq., 
Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq ,/ Thomas Nicoell, Esq... 


— = igsou, Eeq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 


Jobn Radford Y 
COLONTAL LOCAL DIR CTORS. 


ready and cheap means are afforded by it for wenenerting the products of the lands to any of . Holmer La Roeque, Wm. Lann, Rev. J. Flan- 
Gone vata on from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid qonts Montreal... ---e--- ess vee og, Theo, ao ect Bay Zecee 
eariehing Sons aud villaces the line, and the ment ty T of population by immi- g } Jas, G. A, ban T. C. Kinnear, 
fri afford @ substantial roving home-demand for farm prodace. The soil | “alifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. pennant. J. Tremain, 2. P 
Sail her - —— the ibe tet of when, I t } -y- rl an Teo aay! cultivating R. F. w. ‘Wright, EB. Allison, Hi am, 
grazing and sheep, or the cultivation of whea' corn, Sane & cults J 5 even on. 
and + procustrenee, are the well knows ae 9 of Tacks eae. ¥ Br. John, N. B.... e+e Gray, W. Jack W.'3. blew 
reqa eut 4) ey or stone p , a8 is genera! the cose in onltives + Agent, 
ting new land in the older States. The crop of Indian corn, planted ee the newly broken land “. =. Hopton, Ban, J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, ‘don. 
sod, usually repays the costs of plowing and fencing. Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is | 8t- John Newfenudiand, t, B. Btabb. 
sure to yield very large profits. A man with a plow and two yoke cf oxen will break one and a N, Stabb, Agent. 
half to two acres per day. Vontracts can be ie fer breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from MES B. M. CuIEw As, Agentfer Britis North Anata Co'onies, 
$2to acre. By judici tthe land may be plowed and fenced the first, AGKENZ IE, Acoountant and Cashier, 
and under a high state of cultivation the seoond year. Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be for. Chief Office ow B.N. Mekomyts’ Excaanes, Monreesr. 
warded at reasonable rates to Uhicago, the n market, and to Cairo for the Southern. Agests and Medical Kxamine:s eae been appointed ¢' nada, Nova Sectia, New 
The lerger yield on the cheap lands ot Illinois, over the high priced lands im the Eastern and | grunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from mn tbe former of whom Pamphiets, blanks and 
Middle States, is known to be much more than su iw popentnd g AJ ¢ on information may be obtain ned. 
to the Kastern market. Bitaminous coal is mined at several points the R andisa! The civanaguetset® by the ‘ International ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
cheap and desirable feel. It can be delivered at several its along the Road at $1 50 to $4 arnestiy recommended to the consideration of them: 
per cord. ose who think of settling in Iowa or 


eed Wood can be bad at the same rates 
innesota, should bear in mind, that lands there, of any value along the water courses and 
for many miles in’ and, have disposed of ;—that for those located in the interior, there are 

; | See for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not having been introduced 
there. at to send 




















THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
‘STBAM SHIPS. 








the produce of these lands, one er two hundred miles b wagon to mark 
J? BUF ROK & 29 “sr ant erican Bankers, Ne. 5 Rue dela ral would cost much more the expense of caltivating them ; and hence, Moverement ens FROM NEW YORE TOLIVERPOOL. 
at rant LETTE =! ee Se for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIRCUL thus situated, at $1 25 per acre, are not 80 investments as the land of this Company at the | Chiet Cabin Passage... .. +sas++. $180 | Seco mets py aeenge. on eeehe ne been arene 
OF CREDIT on the eS les :— prices fixed. ' The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for * PROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
fa, Brussels, Heidelberg, salto, ome, althongh vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the d to market is far | Chief Cabin Passage. . . «+ $110 | Second Cabin LL | 
Cadis, Jerasalem Mannheim, | Retterdam, greater, ant every hundred t miles the prodace of those lands are carried, either in wagons or inter. “" g@' Tho ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
al . Cerlsrate, The Hague, arse! los Seville, rupted communications, i the f water tre nsportation, which must be borne Pr - Capt. Juparns. | Canada,....... 
Lausanne Mayence jenna, oottlers, in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are ixcomes t MEME. woe sees se rerseerees . Capt: stows, | America,....- 
Gotlence, Leipsick, * Messine Smyrna, their farms, and of course on their investments. annually and every year reduced. The great Arabia, .... y G. Lorr. siagare 
pest: “sa ne a on — _—, oad Petersburg, terlty - § the lands ae nee Gee os oon by 2 a Company, eed their ee ae yleld over Ade, pres f Cap >t Seo homo | gun =r - - Capt. J. 
= ee x asbourg, the Je btates, is mach more than sufficient to @ difference in the | Afrioa,. . bane ny oi FE oa 
4 Liege, Manicb Stockholm, cost of transportation, especiaily in view of the facilities furnished by this Road, and others| These vessels carry @ clear white agmanes be. Green on starboard bow—red os port 
Florence, London, Naples Trieste, with which it connects, the eperations of which are not interrupted by the low water of summer | b°*- 
Frankfort-s-M.. Leghorn, ice, Turin, or the frost of winter. NIAGARA, Wickman. os ++ Wednesday............ October 22, 1856. 
’ eneva, Lucca, . Venice, PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary trom 05 00.008, | pororging to | PERSIA, Jadkins,. New York Wedneeday..... édeveae October 26 %6, ‘ 
« Gibraltar, Lyons, Palermo Vienna, location, quality,&c. Contracts for deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the | ARABIA, Stone,... n Wednesday...... eves Nov’ A op 
. Hamburg, Madrid, Wiesbad money to be paid in five annual ents. The first to become due in na years from | ASIA, Lott, . ‘ New York,......... Wednesday. ..:... -Now’r, 12, ‘ 
_— wre, Madeira, Prague, Zarich. the date ef contract, and the oners annually thereafter. The last payment wi!l become due at CANADA, Lang, ........-Boston.............Wedmesday,,....... - + Nov'r, 19, <4 
. Riga, Se end of the sixth year ry the Gate of the congenst, Intepens =m be seegeed © ony NA Oren wi Bass soeeee SnD TR oc: can 004 fe oe a: ee cree eee vos Nowe. 3s, - 
w York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ si sue yun eee. per esunas. Ae 6 Leste > Pena S Se cease’, Se ee wre “ no +0 0 Ruan hed d. ~. - Se —-- “ 
oramine DILLE py sight, for sale in sums to suit. ye’ sight; Glee years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood t one-tenth of PERSIA, Jodkins,..... Py +4 Voie. *s TT) o> — te eeeeeee ++ Deore. 1, “ 
land parchased cea yocey be be brought under cultaumttons Twenty cent. from the credit | ARABTA, Stone........... Bostop........ per MEFs cocccces 006 ec? an 
The Compavy’s construction —— will be received as cash. AFRICA, Shannon. ....... Zeya York: via ee ses Wednesday, . coco meee. $i, 


Berns & HASP 
Pearl 8 m 


hen of Sonoeke Bode. 


Shi Hants, be 


Fancy and Staple Stationer 
nks 


at 


aper 
int mon Board 


Country Merehants are invited to call. 


Memorandum and | Time Book 


OUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
ers and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash Prices 


e Writing Papers, Notes, 


Books, Pens, Pen- 


en-knives, Cres: Backeam oards, &c , and all articles wana kept ALY 
‘JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. ards, Cireu 





INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, C. W. 


FEW DOORS vee THE GRAND TRUNK RAILR 
commodations at all hours for Travellers, Persons in a! 
Charges Moderate. 


OAD STATION.—Good ae- 
ttendance r - the ni - 
SCRIVE 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 


FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, A 


(THE above besntifai and ame Hotel is now open for the rece; 
one of the most delightfal cenations 


ND BROADWAY. 
ption of visitors. It ocen 


in the LY at the intersection of Broadway and 


avenue, Twenty-second street and a 

The house will be kept on the American and European plan, poring & Table d’Hote, Restaur 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., otaehes, oan rooms will be let aos en suite, with or withunt 
board. The transient —eaeee, & &@ permanent lence it 
will be found one of the mast Jlighifal "ts 4 ituation is suc’ that all the principal ferries and 
7 > 4+ > pdeeeumedens y omnibusees passing at alltimes. As a residence in the sum- 
mer . 

The undersgued assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 

te render his guests’comfortable. is far- 


throughout with every regard 


The hotel bas all the modern im: a, end 
to the ease, comfort, and luxur of ita 
FRANCIs RI 


RIDER. Proprietor. 





THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


H 


Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Gan 
lities 


aud k required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisf. 


AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saitpetre, continue to offer their well-known brands ot 


Rifle Powder, 


wader for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 


The standard of their POWDER. which bas now enjoyed the highest rep utation for more than 


‘porkaie 
b: 
No. 89 
A. BE. DOUGLASS Secroa Wall, corner of Water 


years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manufacture oft the kind in the world. 
y the principal owe and also a the office of the ‘Street. in this city, 
rect 


A. G. HAZARD, President. 





NBEBDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
ke Undersigned received the FIRST mr for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 
—and constan’ assorted k of 


ity en hand alarge and wel 


Balt, Tre Treut Flics, &., K., of every I which b 


Merchants dealing in the seve 4 napus will find it to their [Interest to calland examine bis 


Stock betore wakiog their pure 


Arti 
eis ableto —F- on ez! 


THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Sane, New York, 


N. R. Patentee of the new Se nti 
‘aten Trolling beer § ne e Spinner, acknowledged by y ex) 


men to the best Bait for 


perienced Fish- 





ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


INSTITUTED 1805. 
HI8 COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS, 


ts of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, arenow 


poet 
Prospectas, with rates and every information cen be te on ne aes ot atthe Agency, 


Lone 
8. BUCHANAN, 











HE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but very 3. Pickeregill, . Ell N. Chandler, Hiram 
T understood even by those who make the greatest pretensions. The ‘ost =. pal yu - Be sony po P. oe, H. F, Spaulding, K. L. To 
Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair, but s00n to be succeeded by @ ta Robi. it Polypbant, Jas. W. Phillips, Wn George Bliss, 
green or other unsightly appearance. BUGLE'S S ELECTRIC HAIR DY is Said of — G. B. Lamar, George Barnes, Robert Bpedding, ome F Soutter. 
noxious properties. It mame @ oy the hair a beautiful natural black or brown, which nei R, Caldwell, A. Lachaise. Samuel Bates, G. G. Sampson, ' 
ther water nor suasbine will tarnish in the least; and “to make assurance doubly sure” ~ John Allen, Chas, H. Dabney, J. B. Johnston, James M. Koen, r 
are authorised to refund the pt if the’ = Sutisfaction is not given. Price Wm. H. Guion, Wn. gk, Wm. M. rts, James Benka'k. 
ctuts, $1 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BO Boston, and sold by Druggists every Adrien Iselin, P.P. Rodoeanachi, F. W. Reimer, Fred. C. Gebhard, 
where. Thee, Ste a Griswold, Jr., Thces. = 5 POX, 24 Ly B. Caldwell. 
res’ President. 
RE YOU GETTING BALD? Is our Hay Esarein G Lt A PARKER, Ms Preston DOUGLAS ROBINSON 
you wish to cultivate Food Whiskers ersand Modstaches hair to°be soft aikyost| = THOMAS B, OURTI Mi Vieo President, at Boston. Scorntary. 


oustac 
? comfortable, seat free of dandr 


Z 


our head to be cool, aft! 
bare @acociant heeds of hair? Then use 8SOGLE’S HYPER 


5 Mothers are your ch a 


price will be deduce’ ih. 

READY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which can up in « few days, can Soe. 

rsons.—They will be 12 feet by 2) feet divided into one li and 

three bed-rooms, and complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along oad, 
$150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings tay be contracted for at propor- 
tionate rates. The Company will forward all the maverials for sueh Over their road 
promptly. Special arrapgemcnts with dealers can be made to ly those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fevci: ~ rad agricaltural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quant- 


at the lowest w 
ihe believed that the pr rp tay low rate of interest, charged for these lands. 
will phe tied with a few huntired doilars in cash and ordinary industry, to Make re himself 
independent before all the Purehase money becomes due. In the mean time, the rapid settle- 
bably have i d their valne four or five fold. When required 
and aid in selecting lands. 


tained from imme sd 
will cost ¢ 


ment of the ceuntry will 
= euperienees on will accom 





y ve i 
Mg ge al farmit 





Cireulars, con najaing ammepe stances " signed by respectable and 
well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of the the State— 
also the cost of Saene, ye of cattle, expense of Derwesting, threshing, &c.,by contract—or oy 
other information—will be eh Be cheerfully given, on avvlication, either personally or by letter, in 

& , 


or Ge , addr: to 
JOHN WILBON, Laad Commissioner of Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
Office in Illinois at Railroad Depot, Chicago, Ill. 





HE GREATEST MEDIC AL DISCOVERY OF 7mm AGE .—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbu iseovered in one of our common pasture ® remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND O ‘HUMOUR from the worst scrofala dow: tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hun cases, and never failed e t in two (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits v: al) 
within twenty miles of 
Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles willcure the worst kind penne on the ace, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind o 
Twe bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and aemach, 
Three to tive bottles will curethe worst case of er: 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will cure sealy eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will curethe most desperate rheumatism 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam. 
t bottles will cure the worst caseofscrofals. 
salwaysexperienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure whenthe abovequan 


tit 

Rotnine te look sso improbable tothose who havein vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, » growing z in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in ae A mney + yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has tostart. There are 
Pp ee aes ae ands, ums nor ba’s about it, a some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thoa- 

{tin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it th every case. Ithas already 
pte some eye hel est cures ever — Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
* le of sixty. I have seen poor, » wormy looking children, whose fiesh was sof end 

y, restored to ees of hea’ th y one bottle. 
ue Thoae who are subject toa sick he, one bottlewillalwaysecureit. It gives great re- 
iefin catarrh and dizsiness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regeioned ¥ y it. a the boty is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions ofnatare, t will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
sermes. —they alweys — : vas — four —— to ae — ~ never @ bad result from 
t—on the contrary, when ‘ecling is gone, you will fee! you © @ new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiumes of it et weer mat listened to. 

No ane of diet ever necessary. Eatthe best you et, and enough ofit. 

Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren stoset, Roxbary. 
AGENTS Charles H, Py a Rog Fest ; J. Ww. & Sons, amen George H. 
Koyser, Pittsburg; Scott & 8 ; 4 B. Moore, Buffalo ; & hirother "To: 
forto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, wey Onl 


GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE Co, 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York. 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURRENT RATES. 
Fo THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE MERCHANTS ON THE WEST SIDE oF 
the City—this Noe me ty er opened a Branca Creeee, at the “IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS’ BANK way, Dear Murray 
To afford facilities to the Jobbers for entries under Deen Policies, the 
from 9 o’cleck A.M., until 6 o’cloeck P.M. 











Office will be open 








ION 


FLUID, which never 





DaAvC’s ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A —— Tenic A of great 


to persons debilitated by sickness and dy: only 
DELUC & CO., Chem 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 








fail; in its unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 5) ceats, 75 cents and $1 50 bottl 
BALM OF why peed 1 unrivalled for eradicating oatee oper bottle. | BOG Jo 
ents. and Propr 
weer , sd nventor prietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug 
Dere's BISCATINED— The he best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
DELL & CO., Apothecaries, 
. 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


NA AND MOBILE 
poe BAY Ane rt] one CIty, 


Ko? bn sme uv. 8. 5. Bon 
new Rk. W. babpaLpr o—T pe 
YORK en the 7th, end M» Nie me 22 


of each month. 
SMITH A PaTkIOK Agents, 61 ws Street. 





Berths not secured unti! paid 
The owners of these = 

Precious Stones, or Meta 

therein expressed. For Freight or Passage, apply to 


An experienced surgeon on en beare 
pestil oc Ws acebantante for Gold, a, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry. 
unless Bills of | are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
BE, CUNARD, ¢ Bowling he 








fhe ATLANTIC,. 


These shi; 
been taken 


£30 and £20 


~Cagty! Cures Evprives. | The BALTIC..... 
e ADRIAT 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL J &. M. STHEAMBERS. 


having been! peut by cuntractexpressiy for Government bbw y every care hes 
their 


accommodations 
New York to pated mya hm 4 cabin, $130 ; insecond do. $75. 
surgeo 


An 6x! 
reat) for. The ships of this line have improved soe tight compartmen: 
from iee will not cross the oo north of 42 d 


B. G. WAIN 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, 6 
prestons stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed theretor and the value thereof 
pressed thereit. 


The Ships comprising this line ar 
-Capt. Josern Vomsroox. 
1C......Capt. James Was. 


construction, as also in their oo. to ensare strength and speed ; and their 
for and comfort. passage 

From Liverpool to New Y. 

mattachedtc each ship. No berths can be secured unti) 

a and to avoid danger 

ees, until after the lst of August. 

nag ad Dats OF BAILING. 

From 


a 























From Li . ew York, From Liverpool, 
y..Aug. 6|Saturday.....Oct. 11 Wednesday...Ocet. 29 
2 Wednesday. ‘om 20 | Satarday.....Oct. 26 Wednesday...Nov. 12 
Ww y.. 8 eee eee 7 $ Semmanane: 0+ BOS 6 
Wednesda: ‘Sone, | Saturday.....Nov inesday... 
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COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wallssreet, New York. 
a y. Liverpool. 
CO., 27 ‘Austin Friars, London. 
WRIGHT & CU., Pari 
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From Liverpool. Peneyie r | 
City of Manchester . Nov. 19 garco., peesecsoccceMave 18 Rt 
City of Baltimore . Dec. 3 ony aot Washington 2.000 Dea 4 7 
Kapgaroo,...... - City of Manchester. 23.2.2. . Bw bs 
RATES QF PASSAGK. 
From Liverpool. OF Philadelphia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms... .....990 | Cabin, in Two Berth Teens. oom guineas 
Cabia, in Three do. State-rooms. vee “ sone = _— es State-rooms oo 
State-rooms,.... ‘abin, in Forw tate-tosms, . 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S SPLENDID IRON SOREW STEAMSHIPS 
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ted number ‘of of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
d: Fronr Philadelphia, $30; from Liverpool, $40. 
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friends, at ie pw rates, 3 
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And found in a iiberal’ cinply ° 
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STEAM TO GLASGOW. 


Anchor Line of Stcam Packet vein 
To a eeseapgatege Ae «++ 1800 Tons. .....66 . Jas. Alexander, 
TEMPEST ......ceceesees dies T H 
with a view (o the comfortable accommodation of all 
bare built a Screw Steamship 





«.- 2000 Tons... ....-0. 


ngers. Ly 
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classes of passen 
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THE GLASGOW & NEW Y 


EDINBURGH 2,000 TODS. ...0.ccccseseee® 
NEW YORK, 3.1 
GLASGOW. 


From | a 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, October 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, November. 12, 

From Glasgow. 
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sions. 
An Experienced ‘Surgeon ‘stiached te each Steamer 


Kew f ots bills or » BPR onl only taken, 
OUKG. W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS, 
ia. Aman. OFFIOR. NO, is BERKMAN 8T. 


RE ernaueni © Co.'s 4 
Ag 8 
PLENDID AND POWERFUL A 


“Robert nOrale, commander, ' 
* John Duncan, commander, 


From New York. H 
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